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Springtime and Contract Bonds 


by GEORGE F. 


OME SPRING, we shall undoubt- 
& edly see evidence of that vast 
postwar building program we 
have been hearing about for the 
past several years. 

It is hoped that by spring, recon- 
version pains and material short- 
ages will be but a memory, and 
that the construction industry will 
be given the green light. Now is 
the time for insurance producers 
to give serious thought to. the sub- 
ject of construction contract bonds, 
contractors’ liability, equipment 
floaters, sub-contractors coverages, 
employers’ liability or workmen’s 
compensation insurance. There 
will be millions of dollars worth 
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of new premiums written in the 
spring and summer just ahead. 
How much of it we get will depend 
upon our alertness and our service. 

Figures are always interesting 
— business figures we’re talking 
about here — so let’s take a quick 
glance at some of them. 

The newly organized Construc- 
tion Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce tells us 
that the nation’s building program 
in 1946, public and private, will 
probably total 6}% billion dollars. 
The United States Department of 
Labor states that the new con- 
struction figure, at 1940 prices, 
will average nearly 11 billion dol- 
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lars during the first five post- 
war years. Several months ago 
the ‘“‘Engineering News-Record” 
stated that there was $21,800,000,- 
000 worth of work proposed, in- 
cluding that for which plans had 
been started or completed. This 
does not mean that all such work 
will be started or completed in any 
given period; it represents known 
proposed construction. Highway 
and bridge construction was esti- 
mated at $4,700,000,000; water- 
works and sewage works estimated 
at $2,000,000,000; buildings esti- 
mated at $10,200,000,000. Of this 
total it is estimated that $9,000,- 
000,000 worth of these projects are 
already in the design stage. The 
civil works division of the United 
States Army Engineers recently 
announced its program on rivers, 
harbors and flood control projects 
of an estimated cost of $900,615,- 
500. The Department of Labor 
expects an average of 900,000 non- 
farm dwellings to be built annually 
during the first five postwar years; 
and it is believed that in the 
sixth year 1,040,000,000 non-farm 
dwelling units will be built. Settle 
on any of these figures you choose; 
you will surely decide that your 
construction program ahead for 
America is tremendous — and, in- 
cidentally, so is the market for 
contract bonds and allied insur- 
ance coverages that will go along 
with it. 
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That you may be certain we 
have ample room for new con- 
struction in this land of ours, just 
glance at the announced results of 
a survey on “Great Open Spaces” 
reported in the December 2 issue 
of the “New York Times.” It 
stated that in the New York city 
metropolitan community area, 
space is available for additional 
single-family houses sufficient to 
house an increase in population of 
16,500,000 persons. The present 
population of this area is now 
12,330,000. 

With the drastic shifting of pop- 
ulation and the unprecedented 
increase during wartime years, 
many additional schools, churches 
and other public buildings are 
badly needed. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration is going forward with 
plans for a large number of new 
hospitals. Cities the country over 
are going forward with definite 
plans for War Memorials. In this 
practical-minded age, the country 
will pay homage to World War II 
heroes, not with statues of men‘on 
horseback, in tanks or with rifles 
on shoulders, but with construc- 
tion — memorials in the form of 
new hospitals, recreational centers 
and art museums. At every turn 
we see new construction work 
about to get under way in earnest, 
and this time I won’t even men- 
tion the contract bonds and in- 
surance that goes along with it. 
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It is agreed that new construc- 
tion will be an important factor in 
offsetting, in a large measure, the 
war production let-down. The in- 
fluence of construction upon the 
general level of economic activity 
is fully realized by business and 
political leaders. It should, and 
probably will, 
be given much 
encouragement 
in this spring- 
time just ahead. 
Building and 
construction 
represent, for 
the average 
American, the 
nation’s second 
most important 
single industry, 
second only to 
food in neces- 
sity. From build- 
ing and indus- 
try he gets the 
roof over his 
head. 

Now just a 
few words about what all the fore- 
going means or can mean to us 
folks in the business of insurance. 
Of course, public work: will be 
bonded and insured. But how 
about private construction? Most 
surety companies have a broad- 
form of industrial construction 
contract bond, known as the own- 
ers protective bond, but have we 
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. . « figures are always interesting 
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done a selling job to prospective 
new house-owners, architects and 
engineers? Not very well, in my 
opinion. We should publicize, ad- 
vertise, circularize and dramatize 
to owners, architects and engi- 
neers the benefit of properly bond- 
ing and insuring private work. 

In war-time, 
the government 
deemed it ex- 
pedient to have 
certain con- 
struction work 
done without 
requiring cov- 
ering contract 
bonds, but 
found this prac- 
tice costly in 
the extreme. 
Few large cor- 
porations would 
think of per- 
mitting any 
contractor to 
break ground 
until a con- 
struction con- 
tract bond had been signed, sealed 
and delivered. The same practice 
is just as sound, just as desirable, 
for the smaller business concern 
and definitely of even greater im- 
portance to the average new home- 
owner. Usually he has only one 
fund or borrowing capacity for 
his home. If anything serious goes 
wrong during construction, he is 
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truly in a predicament. The ad- 
ditional cost of purchasing an 
owners protective bond and public 
liability protection is small and is 
about the best peace-of-mind in- 
surance on the market. Let us re- 
view what it does. 

It guarantees the new home- 
owner that the builder selected is 
one who, after full investigation, 
measures up to the high standards 
of the surety company — both 
from the standpoint of experience 
and finances. It guarantees that 
the job will be done in strict 
accordance with the terms of the 
contract, plans and specifications. 
It guarantees that labor and 
materia!men will be paid, thus 
avoiding the necessity or possi- 
bility of liens being filed against 
the property. It guarantees, in 
case of default of the contractor, 
that the surety company will take 
over and complete the contract 
or pay the owner his loss in cash, 
and payment is due within 15 
days after the loss is determined. 
Public liability insurance guaran- 
tees against any legal liability aris- 
ing out of accidents on or about 
the construction work, should the 
contractor not fully or properly 
protect him. 

A lot of protection this, not only 
to the new home-owner but also 
to the architect. I sincerely believe 
that we, as a business, have not in 
the past sold more contract bonds 
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and public liability insurance on 
private construction work simply 
because we have not told our 
story properly. Let’s not talk about 
bonds and policies. Let’s talk 
about security from financial loss, 
worry and protection. I once 
heard a small-town agent in Indi- 
ana tell how he sold O. L. & T. 
coverage. He said he never talked 
about O. L. & T. policies to a 
prospect. He just went into a home 
or a small business establishment 
and said, “Pete, or Maggie, if 
someone came in here, tripped 
over something or other and broke 
a leg or his fool neck, would you 
have any insurance to pay your 
loss?”? Perhaps that is the approach 
we should use to home-builders 
and architects. Talk about what 
our protection does, not what it is 
in our lingo. 

There is a real challenge ahead 
in this springtime construction 
program just around the corner. 
If we do some sound thinking, 
some sound planning and then 
act, we can not only obtain a 
good share of the surety and in- 
surance business that will go along 
with this construction program, 
normally, but also, and of greater 
importance, very materially in- 
crease the volume of surety insur- 
ance business by doing some crea- 
tive selling. It’s always more fun 
to create business than it is only 
to obtain business. Let’s have fun! 
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The big renewal value of 

personal accident business 

should be a most powerful 
incentive to the agent 





Personal Accident Business Sticks 


by J. H. CASENAVE 


OW OFTEN HAVE YOU heard 
H that one of the many reasons 
an agent should interest himself in 
the sale of personal accident in- 
surance is its high renewal value 
— that once the business is written, 
it renews easily, with very little 
effort? 

The writer has said this same 
thing many times, and repeats it: 
That every agent should make 
personal accident insurance an 
important unit of his agency. 
Policies renew almost automati- 
cally, because they are not subject 
to as much competition as some 
of the other lines. 

If you are inclined to question 
this statement, check your own 
records. You will, no doubt, find 
that a large proportion of your 
accident business has been on the 
books for three, four, five, ten or 





more years. You can recall, also, 
that the hardest work you did on 
most of those renewals was to send 
out a renewal certificate with a 
bill for the premium. 

The question has been pro- 
pounded from time to time as to 
what constitutes the average life 
of a personal accident policy. 
Answers have varied from seven 
years upward. While it is difficult 
to make a positive statement, a 
close guess would be that the 
average life of an accident policy 
is somewhere around eight or nine 
years. It would require a tremen- 
dous amount of research to estab- 
lish an absolutely correct answer. 

A study of the personal accident 
business on our books shows that 
hundreds of policies originated way 
back in 1934, to the very year this 
department was established. We 
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still have on our books policies 
written in the first month of the 
company’s active writing of busi- 
ness. Just think what the total 
premiums amount to under these 
policies! 

Let’s take a few of them, for 
illustration. Here’s one that was 
issued in July, 1915, for an annual 
premium of $25. Various rate in- 
creases since that date have raised 
the premium to $40.50 at present. 
A total of $811 in premiums has 
been collected under that policy. 
Another was written in November, 
1915, at an initial premium of $30 
which has increased to $59.50 at 
present; $1,146 has been collected 
under that policy. These are just 
samples, and we could go on 
indefinitely with many more. What 
we want to drive home by the use 
of these illustrations is that agents 
receive full commissions, year after 
year, on all these premiums. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if you 
had a few hundred such policies 
on your books? What an annuity 
they would represent! It is not 
too late for you to start planning 
now for, the future — ten or fifteen 
years hence — when new business 
written today will be paying you 
dividends as renewals next year 
and for many vears thereafter. 

But let’s go because the 
picture in this field gets brighter 
and brighter. Now that we have 
shown that business stays on the 


on, 
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books, let us consider lapses and 
cancellations; that is, how much 
business should an agent expect to 
lose each year through lapses and 
cancellations? It seems to be the 
general impression that the aver- 
age lapse ratio is around 10 per- 
cent. In other words, on the aver- 
age an agent may expect to lose 
that percentage of his accident 
business each renewal date. For 
some time we have been keeping 
a rather extensive record of a $5 
automobile accident policy. It is 
possible, therefore, to give you 
some interesting figures. The 
answer is the same, wherever you 
look — whether it be from Wash- 
ington in the north to California 
in the south, or from the Hawaiian 
Islands in the west to Utah in the 
east. And I am sure it is the same 
anywhere in the United States: 
the mortality rate on accident business 
is remarkably low. 

Take southern California: three 
producers in Los Angeles wrote 
154 $5 policies in two months in 
1940; 140 are still on the books 
in 1945 — a lapse ratio of less than 
10 percent. In San Francisco, four 
producers wrote 430 policiés in 
two months in 1940; 401 are still 
in force, lapse ratio 7 percent. In 
Honolulu, an agency wrote 58 
policies in two months in 1940; 
55 are still in force, lapse ratio 
5 percent. An agent in Nevada 
wrote 24 policies in 1940; 24 are 
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still in force, lapse ratio zero. It 
would be easy to go on and on, if 
space permitted, because the rec- 
ords are replete with proof that 
accident business “sticks.” 

Look at the subject from another 
angle — that of agency accounts 
and accident business written in 
a special agent’s 
entire territory. 
One agent’s ac- 
count involved 
premiums in 
excess of $19,- 
000 on which 
lapses and can- 
cellations a- 
mounted to 7 
percent; an- 
other showed 
premiums 
around $3,300 
and the ratio 2 
percent. In an- 
alyzing three 
special agents’ 
territories, in- 
volving premi- 
ums of $6,500, 
$2,500 and $12,700 we find that 
lapses and cancellations amounted 
to 11 percent, 12 percent and 6.7 
percent respectively. 

Do you need any further evi- 
dence to show you the value of 
having a good volume of personal 
accident insurance as an impor- 
tant part of a solid foundation for 
your agency? 
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PERSONAL ACCIDENT BUSINESS STICKS ri 


One agent has this to say: * 4 

‘From time to time I have read 
various articles regarding what 
may be done and the prospects 
for an agent in connection with 
personal accident insurance. Per- 
sonally, I have always felt that 
this is one of the best and most 
profitable lines 
for an agent, 
and, where one 
has the time to 
do the soliciting 
and the ability 
to sell, there is 
no limit to the 
prospects or re- 
sults which may 
be obtained. 

“In the first 
place, it is one- 
year business 
and with the ex- 
ception of the 
few who die or 
reach the age 
limit, I do not 
believe there is 
alpercent 
lapse. There is practically no com- 
petition on renewals and not even 
solicitation is required in connec- 
tion with renewals.” 

The California agent who wrote 
the foregoing quotation recently 
did a splendid job of selling ac- 
cident insurance. His report, which 
follows, should be an inspiration 
to every agent who is still un- 
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convinced as to what can be done 
to develop his accident insurance 
account: 

**A few weeks ago I made up a 
list of what I considered accident 
prospects and decided that as time 
permitted I would contact a few 
of them. After seeing the results, 
I have made up some figures 
which to me seem very interesting, 
and I thought perhaps you might 
be interested in receiving them. 

“Within the past few weeks I 
have actually contacted 48 of those 
on the list. Of the 48, 40 personal 
accident policies have been sold 
to 26 different clients; 22 were 
policies to business men providing 
weekly indemnity and medical re- 
imbursement. Premiums on these 
total $1,499.15, or an average of 
$68 per policy. 

**To other members of the 
families of these same insured, 
were sold 18 medical reimburse- 
ment policies, the premiums for 
which averaged about $22 each, 
or a total of approximately $400. 
At least a few of the first above- 
mentioned, where the premiums 
averaged $68 each, already carried 
accident insurance and the new 
policies were for increased amounts. 
Otherwise, the average per policy 
would have been higher. Of the 
48 contacted, 13 already carried 
what they considered sufficient 
accident coverage. Three are to 
be seen at a later definite date, for 
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reasons which were explained, and 
I feel positive that at least two of 
them will be sold. This leaves only 
six where I was definitely declined. 

“In my opinion this is a fairly 
good percentage of what can be 
done by any other agent who, as 
previously stated, has the neces- 
sary time and sales ability. There 
are still another 20 or 30 on the 
original list to be seen as time 
permits, and I have every reason 
to believe that the same average 
will apply.” 

Read the first sentence of the 
preceding paragraph over again: 
“This is a fairly good percentage of 
what can be done by any other agent 
who, as previously stated, has the 
necessary time and sales ability.” You 
too can do it. There is nothing 
mysterious ‘about selling personal 
accident insurance. Forget that 
old, hackneyed expression. ‘‘You 
have to be a specialist to sell 
accident insurance.” Men who 
are selling accident insurance to- 
day were not born with a full 
knowledge of the line, but ac- 
quired it through study and selling. 

Why is it not possible for you to 
sell a policy that will pay all your 
clients’ doctor and hospital bills 
incurred in the treatmgnt of an 
accidental injury, or bills incurred 
in the treatment of an injury to 
his wife and children, or pay him 
a certain benefit if he is injured 
and unable to work, just as easily 
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PERSONAL ACCIDENT BUSINESS STICKS 
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Set aside a certain amount of time for solicitation of accident business 


as you sell other forms of in- 
surance? There is a big demand 
for such insurance. Remember, to 
sell accident insurance you must 
contact people; contacts mean 
prospects; prospects mean sales; 
sales mean eommissions and the 
building up of your renewal 
values. 
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You cannot “find”’ time to do 
any job; you must make it. You 
should make a habit of setting 
aside a certain amount of your 
time for the regular solicitation of 
personal accident insurance in 
order to share in the benefits to be 
derived from having a substantial 
volume of such business. 


Insurance official: What caused the fire? 
Investigator: Spontaneous combustion — $10,000 policy on a 


$5,000 house. 














HON. R. F. APODACA 
NEW MEXICO 


HE HoNnorABLE R. FI’. Apopaca, Superintendent of Insurance, 

New Mexico, is a resident of Las Cruces, New Mexico. He was 
born at Mesilla in that state and educated at the New Mexico 
State College and the New Mexico Normal University. He is a 
former school teacher and an automobile dealer. He entered gov- 
ernment service as chairman of the Board of County Commissioners 
in Dona Ana County, resigning to accept his present position 
























A comprehensive liability 
policy would have saved 
Horatio Spiggot a lot of 
time and money 


The Wrong Investment 


by ALEXANDER E. FOX 


OU ALL KNOW the fellow who 

goes in for medicine in a big 
way. I mean, the one who buys 
himself a copy of the ‘‘Hypo- 
chondriac’s Home. Companion” 
and consults it every time he cuts 
his finger, then looks to see if the 
blood oozes or spurts. Usually, he 
decides that it spurts and applies 
a tourniquet and three different 
kinds of antiseptic and spends the 
next three days worrying about 
tetanus and septicemia. 

Not so well known, however, is 
this homespun medic’s cousin, 
Horatio Spiggot. They both derive 
from a common ancestor who was 
a direct descendant of the first man 
who laughed at Columbus. Ho- 
ratio specialized in law. In fact, 
he was almost a lawyer. He said so 
himself, reluctantly, of course, for 
he was a modest sort of chap. But 
facts are facts and Horatio was 





compelled to admit that he knew 
as much about law as most lawyers 
and more about it than some. You 
see, he once answered an ad offering 
“The Fifteen Minute Blackstone” 
for $1.50, postage prepaid, and 
guaranteeing that a daily fifteen 
minute perusal of the streamlined 
commentary would save countless 
dollars in legal fees. And in no 
time at all Horatio could say 
“habeas corpus” with the correct 
intonation and his friends were 
calling him ‘‘judge.”’ 

Horatio, in addition to his legal 
mind, had a poetic soul. He lived 
in an apartment house in a large 
city and in the Springtime his 
poetic soul would become afflicted 
with urban claustrophobia. When 
day was done and he opened the 
windows of his apartment, instead 
of the chirping of crickets, he 


would hear Drew Pearson con- 
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versing with Jack Benny across the 
courtyard. And while Horatio had 
nothing at all against these two 
estimable gentlemen, he still pre- 
ferred the crickets, at least in the 
Springtime. Horatio was a man of 
action and after twenty years of 
getting hot water when he wanted 
it and an extra pound of steam by 
lifting the receiver, he decided to 
do something about it. 

And so, one fine Spring day Mr. 
and Mrs. Spiggot found themselves, 
willy-nilly, entering a store near 
the city limits — a store whose one 
window proudly proclaimed to the 
world in large gold letters that 
one, Jason Tewksbury specialized 
in “Real Estate & Insurance.” 
Mr. Tewksbury at that moment 
was busily engaged in a pinochle 
game with two other gentlemen, 
but he obligingly dropped an un- 
promising hand and proceeded to 
show the Spiggots a few cottages 
that he had for rent. (This was 
before the war.) 

Finally, Horatio saw one that 
stirred every suburban instinct 
within him. It was fully equipped 
with all bucolic conveniences in- 
cluding perforated stucco and a 
coquettish furnace. Mrs. Spiggot 
looked at the cute cupboards in 
the kitchen while Horatio inspected 
the cellar. After inhaling its musty 
fragrance with the air of a con- 
noisseur, and after an enthusiastic 
conference with Mrs. Spiggot, 
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they all went back to Tewksbury’s 
office and Horatio signed a lease. 
That is, he signed it after a minute 
appraisal of every “‘and/or” and 
“to wit.” Tewksbury, then gra- 
ciously offered to arrange the 
transfer of Spiggot’s fire insurance 
and Horatio, with equal grace, 
accepted. 

“Also,” said Tewksbury, ““Now 
that you’re living in a private 
house you'll be needing some 
liability insurance.”’ 

‘What for?” asked Horatio, 
disinterring his sales resistance. 

‘Well — suppose someday next 
winter you don’t shovel the snow 
and ice off your sidewalk and 
somebody slips and falls and sues 
you? A liability policy — compre- 
hensive — covers you for things 
like that and a lot of other things 
and only costs about $10.” 

**Ha,” replied Horatio, quick on 
the law. “They couldn’t sue me. 
Only the city is responsible for 
damages caused by snow and ice 
on the street. Of course, I’m sup- 
posed to clean the sidewalk, but if 
I don’t, I’m not liable if anyone 
gets hurt. That’s because the city 
has the primary obligation to see 
that its sidewalks are in fit con- 
dition.” Not for nothing did 
Horatio spend a buck and a half. 

Tewksbury, figuring that it 
would be more profitable to return 
to his pinochle game, admitted de- 
feat and Horatio left congratulating 
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himself on carrying out a long 
cherished ambition and recovering 
the cost of his “Fifteen Minute 
Blackstone” all at one time and 
making a little profit of $8.50, 
besides. 

So the Spiggots moved out to 
the suburbs. And Spring turned 
into Summer 
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and listened to Drew Pearson, 
while Mrs. Spiggot listened to 
Jack Benny in the kitchen. An hour 
later, he heard a scream and 
looked out to see a woman reclin- 
ing on the sidewalk. He went out 
and ‘helped her up. She told him 
that her ankle hurt and her opinion 

of householders 





and Summer in- 
to Fall and the 
leaves changed 
color and so did 
Horatio’s face 
after he got the 
furnace working. 
And Winter 
came with its 
icy blasts and 
its little snow- 
flakes accumu- 
lating on Hora- 
tio’s sidewalk 
and our hero 
sallied forth to 
shovel. 

**Ah,” he ra- 
tionalized after 
the first few 
shovels full. ‘‘Wonderful exercise. 
Invigorating. Makes your blood 
tingle.” 

But after a half hour, his swivel 
chair physique started to rebel 
against all this sudden invigora- 
tion. Horatio surveyed his side- 
walk and decided it wasn’t a bad 
job. He went back into the house, 
turned on the living room radio 
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who didn’t clean 
their sidewalks. 

“But,” he pro- 
tested, “I cleaned 
it only a little 
while ago.”’ She 
muttered some- 
thing and limped 
angrily away 
and Horatio re- 
turned to his 
living room to 
generalize about 
careless, irra- 
tional women. 

A week later 
he received a 
summons, recit- 
ing the woman’s 
claim for $500 
damages. He was amazed at the 
ignorance of some lawyers, partic- 
ularly of the lawyer whose name 
was endorsed on the summons. 
Horatio called him up. 

**See here, counsellor,” he said, 
“don’t you know that only the city 
is liable for accidents on the 
sidewalk?”’ 

**Now, that you mention it,”’ re- 
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plied the lawyer, ‘“‘I seem to re- 
member some rule like that from 
law school. But it’s rumored that 
there’s a lot of trouble and red 
tape involved in suing the city, so 
I’m suing you. Maybe you'd like 
to settle.” 

*‘No,”’ shouted Horatio, bang- 
ing down the receiver. Sarcastic 
fellow, this lawyer, but no one was 
going to scare Horatio Spiggot into 
a settlement. And what’s more, 
he’d be hanged if he’d spend one 
plugged nickel on a lawyer to de- 
fend him either. He’d fight the 
case himself. It was only in the 
Municipal Court and it said right 
here on page three of ““The Fifteen 
Minute Blackstone’? that a man 
had a legal right to act as his own 
lawyer. 

That’s how Horatio and _ his 
trusty volume happened to be in 
the Municipal Court one morning. 
The woman was testifying. She re- 
lated how she slipped on a ridge of 
hard snow or ice on the sidewalk, 
which she didn’t see because it was 
dark; how Spiggot came out and 
helped her up and said he had 
cleaned the sidewalk a little while 
before the accident; that her ankle 


was badly sprained and that she . 


was confined to her house for a 
week, 

Horatio took the stand and con- 
ceded that he had found the 


woman sprawled on the sidewalk. 
He stated that he had cleaned the 
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sidewalk an hour before the acci- 
dent and had done a pretty good 
job. “Of course,’’ he admitted on 
cross-examination, “I might have 
left a little snow or ice here or 
there, but on the whole it was a 
pretty thorough job.” 

After testifying, Horatio clasped 
his faithful con{pendium of the 
law, arose from the witness chair 
and with dignified stride, walked 
over to the counsel table in front 
of the Bench. He cleared his throat 
and addressed the court in meas- 
ured Websterian tones. 

*“Your Honor,” he said, “‘I am 
asking for a dismissal of this case. 
I should never have been sued in 
the first place. As you well know, 
it is the city, and the city alone 
which is responsible for accidents 
resulting from snow and ice on the 
sidewalk.”’ 

“That is the law,” agreed the 
judge, surveying Horatio. “I as- 
sume from what you said before, 
Mr. Spiggot that you’re not a 
lawyer. Still, you seem to know 
quite a bit about law.” 

Horatio expanded. ‘‘Oh, only a 
little,’ he replied, always modest. 
He became confidential. ‘““You see, 
judge, every once in a while, I 
glance through this book.” He 
handed it to the judge who ad- 

justed his pince-nez and riffled 
through its pages. 

“Quite a volume,” said the 
judge admiringly. “‘Let’s see, it 
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covers contracts, torts, negotiable 
instruments, real property, corpo- 
rations, wills — everything. Hmmh 
— the city could save a lot of space 
and money by furnishing each 
court with one of these — er — 
legal encyclopedias instead of the 
large law libraries which it sup- 
plies.” 

Horatio’s chest strained at his 
shirt buttons. In fact, it now ex- 
tended beyond his stomach, which 
in itself was quite an accomplish- 
ment. He didn’t notice the twinkle 
in the judge’s eyes. 








“Well,” said the judge turning 
to the plaintiff's lawyer ‘What 
have you to say to our friend’s 
contention that you’ve sued the 
wrong defendant?” 

‘“Your Honor,” said the lawyer, 
with a smile,—a silly smile, 
thought Horatio. “I, too have a 
book to show you. It’s called 170 
New York Miscellaneous Reports. 
Of course, it isn’t as comprehen- 
sive as the defendant’s but it con- 
tains a few cases, among them the 
case of Nelson versus Schultz on 
page 681.” He handed it up to the 








Bench. The Judge read it to him- 
self, and said, 

“Mr. Spiggot, here’s a case in 
which the facts are substantially 
similar to yours. The Supreme 
Court of Queens County gave 
judgment to the plaintiff, saying, 
‘Had the defendant in the instant 
case done nothing except to per- 
mit the snow and ice, as it fell, to 
remain undisturbed, there would 
undoubtedly be no cause of action 
against her for the injuries to an 
innocent passer-by. Having, how- 
ever, undertaken to remove such 
snow and ice, the defendant was 
bound to do so in a reasonable and 
prudent manner —.’ That court 
further said that because the de- 
fendant didn’t remove all the snow 
and ice, the responsibility for the 
* accident was hers.” 

Horatio’s chest went down like 
a punctured tire. “Judge,” he 
exclaimed, “‘it doesn’t sound rea- 
sonable to me. If you don’t clean 
your sidewalks you’re not liable. 


te 
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If you do clean them you are.” 

The “Fifteen Minute Black- 
stone” didn’t contain a chapter on 
common sense, but Horatio had 
forgotten all about his concen- 
trated Corpus Juris. 

The judge shook his head, sym- 
pathetically. ““That seems to be 
the law and it’s binding on me. 
Judgment for Plaintiff, $300. But 
Mr. Spiggot, don’t throw your 
shovel away. While you may not 
be liable for damages to a passer- 
by if you don’t shovel the snow 
from your sidewalk, you will still 
be subject to a fine or, imprison- 
ment under a city ordinance for 
each failure to clean it. Next case.” 

Horatio went out of the court- 
room muttering. He was saying, 
**The law is an ass.” 

Of course, Dickens said that 
first. But then, in Dickens’s day 
they didn’t have the comprehensive 
liability policy and folks had a 
better chance to get acquainted 
with the law. 


Buying a car for your tires? 


OME time ago Dr. Gustave Egloff predicted in “Modern Industry” that 
the motorist of the future, instead of buying a new set of tires for his 
car, may buy a new car for his tires. This, he said, is because the tires will’be 
made of synthetic rubber, designed by man to meet exact specifications 


and produced from petroleum.in American refineries, 




















Stock insurance companies 
have an enviable reputation 
for prompt payment of com- 
pensation benefits 


Prompt Payment of Compensation 


by RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 


$ INSURANCE MEN, whether we 
A are employed by the com- 
panies or run our own agencies, 
we are all engaged in business es- 
sentially to furnish two things — 
protection and service. They are 
our principal stock in trade. We 
are vitally interested, therefore, in 
giving full protection and the best 
of service. Obviously any delay in 
the payment of claims reduces the 
value of the protection given and 
may be evidence of inferior service. 
The obligation to pay compensa- 
tion benefits promptly is fully 
recognized by stock insurance 
companies. 

Most of you, no doubt, have 
seen the Statement of Principles 
adopted by the member com- 
panies of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives. The 
first principle bears repetition 
as evidence of the companies’ 


consciousness of their clear duty: 


“First: All legitimate claims 
should be paid promptly and 
fully. In order to accomplish 
this, an immediate investiga- 
tion of the facts and coverage 
should be made upon receipt 
of notice of injury. As far as 
possible, all questions should 
be covered thoroughly in first 
interviews. If any doubt exists 
as to the amount due, the 
claimant should be paid the 
sum which, in the judgment 
of the claims representative, 
fairly represents the value of 
the claim, subject to what- 
ever subsequent adjustment 
may be found necessary. It 
should always be remembered 
that receipt of a compensa- 
tion check on the day it is due 
is of great importance to the 
claimant.” 
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This statement is reaffirmation 
of the traditional policies of the 
Association companies. Its adop- 
tion was not a mere gesture, but 
was intended to be a simple, con- 
cise re-statement of fixed policy 
for the guidance of claims ad- 
justers in the field and for the in- 
formation of administrators, em- 
ployers, employees and the public 
at large. We shall live up to these 
principles to the best of our ability. 

This statement received wide 
distribution, especially among claim 
representatives of the subscribing 
companies. Usually such distribu- 
tion was accompanied by a letter 
from the home office executive in 
charge of claims, thus underlining 
the importance of observing the 
announced principles in actual 
practice. Some companies — per- 
haps most companies — had, of 
course, been corresponding with 
all of their branch claim offices, 
emphasizing their responsibility to 
workmen’s compensation claim- 
ants, long before the principles 
were reaffirmed. 

Many companies have followed 
up distribution of the Statement of 
Principles by sending a repre- 
sentative from the home office to 
contact the men in the field per- 
sonally and to confer with admin- 
istrators of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. This has served as a 
check on actual practices and a 
means of obtaining suggestions for 
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members where necessary. Other 
companies have sent ‘out -addi- 
tional literature, instructing their 
personnel as to proper claim han- 
dling methods. Thus, we demon- 
strate our realization that to the 
public at large the claims man 
virtually is the company. It is by 
his actions that the whole insur- 
ance industry may be judged. He 
must live up to the high standards 
which his company has established. 

I would be naive, indeed, were 
I to say that we have been able to 
maintain a perfect record. There 
is always room for improvement, 
even under the best of conditions, 
and it can hardly be said that the 
best conditions prevailed during 
the last few years. Because of the 
war, we have been handicapped 
by a shortage in personnel, inex- 
perienced help, and transporta- 
tion and communication difficul- 
ties. Many of the men we had 
carefully trained were called to the 
colors and others who replaced 
them often were drafted before 
they had even learned their job 
thoroughly. So during the past 
few years it has not been easy to 
maintain an efficient claims or- 
ganization. 

To compound our problem, the 
volume of work greatly. increased 
at the same time. Under the de- 
mands of war, our country’s amaz- 
ing feat of industrial production 
was accomplished. But a_ price 














beyond dollars was paid for it - 
the casualties on the home front 
were heavy. The insurance indus- 
try may well be proud of its share 
in keeping the toll down, but the 
number of accidents was neverthe- 
less large and this was naturally 
reflected in the number of compen- 
sation claims. 
In Michigan, 
for example, 
there were 29,- 
558 compensable 
injuries in 1941, 
while for the 12 
months ending 
June 30, 1945, 
38,524 such in- 
juries occurred 
there. In vary- 
ing degree, very 
much the same 
conditions pre- 
vailed through- 
out the country. 

Now that vic- 
tory has been 
achieved, it is 
our duty to “‘re- 
convert” as quickly as possible and 
eliminate all causes for delay in 
the prompt settlement of work- 
men’s compensation claims which 
war conditions created. Even in 
the midst of war we built a sound 
basis for postwar progress, as wit- 
ness the Statement of Policy, which 
is but one of several acts that firm- 
ly support our claims foundation. 





RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 
. » Insurance is able, ready and willing to Jn general, they 


do its full share 
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Another step taken to insure 
prompt payment of compensation 
claims was the creation of Claim 
Managers’ Councils sponsored by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies. Seventeen such 
councils, located 
in strategic 
claims centers 
throughout the 
country, are 
now operating 
and others are 
in the process 
of being organ- 
ized. A primary 
function of these 
councils, as spe- 
cifically pro- 
vided in their 
constitution, is 
to promote the 
prompt pay- 
ment of meri- 
torious claims. 


are to direct 
their efforts to promoting and 
maintaining high standards in 
claim administration, striving al- 
ways to improve the services given. 
Since the men serving in these 
councils are immediately responsi- 
ble for the handling of claims 
locally, they are in a particularly 
favorable position to furnish in- 
formation about conditions and 
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take action where it is necessary. 
To enable these groups to receive 
the benefit of the broader experi- 
ence and nation-wide outlook of 
the members of the central Com- 
bined Claims Committee, consul- 
tation between these councils and 
the central committee is provided 
for. Developments nationwide are 
thus brought to bear on the solu- 
tion of local problems. It is often 
helpful to know what is being done 
elsewhere, in determining what is 
best for your particular locality. 

Another plan for encouraging 
prompt payment is that of en- 
couraging intra-company competi- 
tion. We believe in competition, 
whether it is between different 
types of insurance carriers, be- 
tween companies of the same type, 
or even between the various 
branches of one company. Fair 
competition is the incentive that 
has played a large part in spurring 
the development of our country. 
In the betterment of claims condi- 
tions it is again proving its value. 
Some companies keep careful rec- 
ords on the time consumed in 
completing each step of the claims 
procedure for every claims office. 
Others require that each office 
supply monthly reports on prompt- 
ness. Distribution of comparative 
tables among these offices has 
furnished a strong inducement to 
establish and maintain a good 
record, 
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I am, of course, most familiar 
with what we do in our own com- 
pany, so perhaps I may be par- 
doned if [ mention it briefly 
merely to illustrate my point. If 
payment is not made within the 
statutory period for making first 
payment, the claim adjuster must 
explain why. In states where no 
specific period is provided by law, 
explanation is required in all cases 
where payment is not made within 
twenty days after a compensable 
injury occurs. The explanation 
given may prove to be quite satis- 
factory, such as failure to receive 
prompt notice of the injury. But 
where the delay is due to circum- 
stances within the adjuster’s con- 
trol, immediate steps are taken to 
prevent repetition. As a further 
check, the dates on the drafts are 
noted so that we may be advised 
of delays which might not be re- 
ported. We not only check on the 
date of first payment, but on 
periodic payments as well. 

But let us get back to a general 
discussion of the claims situation 
and examine briefly some of the 
causes of delay. One of those often 
mentioned is the failure on the 
part of employers to report in- 
juries promptly to their insurance 
carriers. This problem has been 
accentuated in recent years be- 
cause of the manpower shortage. 
Naturally, until we know of the 
injury we cannot make prompt 
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PROMPT PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 
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Receipt of a compensation check on the day it is due is of greatest 
importance to the claimant 


payment. The necessity of advising 
the carrier as soon as the injury 
occurs must be impressed on the 
employer. The Statement of Prin- 
ciples indicates that this must be 
done by the agent or broker who 
is in immediate contact with the 
employer, in close cooperation 
with the claim department. State 
and municipal industrial officials 
can be and have been very helpful 





in bringing industry’s duties to the 
attention of management. Some 
have gone to the extent of writing 
a letter to every employer who is 
subject to the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. This, of course, is 
not practicable in all jurisdictions, 
but has been of great assistance 
where feasible. 

Another cause for delay is the 
difficulty of obtaining prompt 
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medical reports from attending 
physicians. The medical profession 
has been hard pressed the past few 
years and the natural tendency 
has been to concentrate on actual 
treatment and relegate the filling 
out of forms to spare moments — 
moments which have been few and 
far between. Some companies have 
attempted to facilitate their work 
by sending a personal letter to the 
physician, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of a prompt reply and asking 
some four essential questions as to 
the particular case. These brief 
report forms, where permitted to 
be used, have saved the physician 
valuable time and facilitated ma- 
terially prompt payment of com- 
pensation. 

The laws themselves in some 
states cause delay. Take those, for 
example, which provide that com- 
pensation must be paid-either pur- 
suant to an agreement or an 
award. It usually takes a little 
time before an agreement can be 
reached. Some companies send a 
first check, together with a copy 
of the agreement. Although this 
makes prompt initial payment 
possible, there is no assurance that 
the agreement will be executed. 
Such cases may have to be re- 
ferred to the administrative au- 
thorities. Hesitation on the part of 
claimants to enter into such agree- 
ments promptly is understandable, 
but the delay is, nonetheless, un- 
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fortunate. It is, to my mind, pref- 
erable to make compensation pay- 
able directly without any necessity 
for written agreements, with pro- 
vision, of course, for the determi- 
nation of differences, such as those 
relating to length of payment, 
amount, etc., by the administra- 
tors of the law. 

As insurance companies and in- 
surance producers, we want to do 
a good job, individually and col- 
lectively. Individually, many com- 
panies have gone to great lengths 
to maintain the highest claim 
standards. We must make sure 
that those standards are effective 
for the industry as a whole. A 
claim mishandled reflects on in- 
surance as a group, the resultant 
resentment is not visited on the 
offending carrier alone. Collec- 
tively, our Association, through its 
Claims Bureau, Casualty Depart- 
ment and the general manager 
himself, has been most active in 
emphasizing the importance of 
good claims administration. Let- 
ters, speeches and personal con- 
ferences have kept this subject in 
the forefront. The Association, of 
course, does not possess any police 
powers, but persuasion can often 
be an effective instrument. We 
have likewise cooperated with 
other insurance groups, as shown 
by the activities of the Coordi- 
nated Claims Committee and the 
various claims councils. 
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The Rescarch Department of 
the Association also has been en- 
gaged in this study of workmen’s 
compensation administration. The 
results of this study should be 
available shortly. This is part of 
the program of securing facts as to 
the actual operation of the system 
and of making improvements 
where improvements are shown to 
be necessary. The study indicates 
that, as regards promptness of 
payment, Wisconsin has by far the 
best record of all states where 
records of such payments are kept. 
In that state compensation insur- 
ance is written only through pri- 
vate carriers. The average length 
of time for payment of compensa- 
tion after injury was 11 days in 
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1942 and 12 days in 1943, a splen- 
did record, indeed. It is a bright 
example of what cooperation be- 
tween administrators, insurance 
companies and other parties to 
the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem can accomplish. 

I have outlined some of the 
things insurance companies have 
done and can do to make cer- 
tain that compensation is paid 
promptly. Good administration, 
however, cannot be achieved by 
one group alone. Cooperation of 
all parties, administrators, physi- 
cians and the employees them- 
selves, as well as insurance com- 
panies, is necessary. Insurance is 
able, ready and willing to do its 
full share. 





Fiery ‘Paragraphs 


“Is water-works all one word, teacher, or do 
you spell it with a hydrant in the middle?” 


Wonder where a fire goes when it goes out. 
‘I’ve no wish to see the town burned down,” 
said the man as he fell on the icy pavement, 
“but I sincerely wish the streets were laid in 
ashes.” 

Hor Toast: Here’s to Love, says the Cana- 
dian Underwriter, the only fire against which 
there is no insurance. 












. . AUTOMOBILE 


Ingenuity. One young man has discov- 
ered a convenient mechanical precept: a 
beer can opener will open a locked car. 
And while you may not find beer within, 
you are apt to find all sorts of interesting 
things. One car contained two coats, a 
radio and a camera, which the young 
man appropriated. He is now resting in 
jail, his fertile brain doubtless working 
out new uses for other household im- 
plements (New York City). . . . Lost 
and Found — and Lost. As the man 
headed for his car after a busy day, he 
noticed a man leaving it, carrying a 
distinctly familiar-looking topcoat. Con- 
firming his suspicions that his coat was 
gone, he gave chase. The thief obligingly 
dropped said coat, which the man re- 
trieved. Then, feeling satisfied, he made 
for his car just in time to see it drive 
away. And the man at the wheel looked 
suspiciously familiar! (Cleveland, O.). 





« « « BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Packed a Wallop. The tiny, delicate, 
white-haired old lady carrying a bag of 
candy down the street may have looked 
like an easy victim, but the unfortunate 
thug who tried to rob her swiftly changed 
his mind. She beat him firmly and thor- 
oughly with her umbrella and sent him 
flying down the street. Later she ex- 
plained mildly to the police, “He banged 
off my glasses and that does provoke 
me!” (New York City)... . Fools 
Rush In. Several burglars had an un- 
scheduled party at Flanagan’s restaurant 
in lower Manhattan, complete with 
salad, sandwiches and drinks. Finally 
they helped themselves to several bottles 
of liquor and cartons of cigarettes and all 
the cash in the register. This would be a 
run-of-the-mill story except for one 
thing — Flanagan’s is directly opposite 
police headquarters! (New York City). 
.. « Blues In the Night. It is certainly 
comfortable to take a midnight snooze 
on the living room couch, but hardly the 
couch of someone whose house you are 
planning to rob. Returning home shortly 
after midnight, one girl found a strange 
man, complete with .38-caliber auto- 
matic, gently napping on her sofa. The 
sleeper was soon rudely awakened by the 
police, quietly summoned by the re- 
luctant hostess (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


. « » MISCELLANEOUS 


Get Thee Behind Me. It was one of 
those things about which people say, 


* “Wouldn’t it be fun, if I only had the 


nerve. .. .” The man was carrying a 
box of eggs on the subway; above him 
was an electric fan. His resistance was 
low — he let fly. He landed in jail, of 
course; sadder, perhaps, but consider- 
ably less inhibited (New York City). 














The Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan offers a practical 
method mutually valuable 
to agent and auto buyer 


Gaining a Foothold 


by H. H. HENDREN 


NE OF THE LIVELIEST topics 
O and fastest spreading ideas 
in banking and insurance circles 
today is the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan —a joint consumer credit 
program of banks and insurance 
agents for the financing and insur- 
ing of passenger and commercial 
automobiles. 

The central theme of this pro- 
gram is that local agents and local 
banks have an exactly parallel 
business opportunity and that its 
development through cooperation 
between local agents and local 
banks is so clearly the method that 
best suits the public interest that it 
will inevitably grow and become 
the established system throughout 
the country. 

This method of operation is not 
new. It is largely undeveloped be- 
cause direct lenders and insurance 
men have not realized their iden- 
tity of interests and have not 
worked together in a planned ef- 
fort to get the business and keep it. 





IMPORTANCE OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


Consumer . credit was _ being 
widely heralded during the late 
prewar days and is increasing in 
importance in the thinking of 
postwar planners. From high quar- 
ters banks are told that the hope 
of their future depends on opening 
the gates to the expanding post- 
war consumer credit demand. The 
reason given is that big business 
may not be big commercial bor- 
rowers. Therefore, the way out for 
the investment of funds is to shift 
to the smaller, or mass, credits. 

Similarly, the average insurance 
agent, although successful in writ- 
ing all other forms of insurance, 
seldom had an opportunity to 
write any insurance on new Cars 
that were sold locally on the in- 
stallment plan. Such insurance 
was invariably arranged for the 
buyer — by the dealer — through 
the financing company. The dealer 
usually collected a commission for 















thus placing the insurance. In the 
short span of the past two and a 
half years, most of the cars bought 
on a time plan have been fully 
**paid-up”’ and finance certificates 
have expired. A majority of the 
car owners have placed their re- 
newals with insurance agencies of 
their own choice. Consequently 
the insurance agents now control 
an estimated 90 percent of the au- 
tomobile insurance in force. 
What is at stake may be judged 
by authentic estimates of the im- 
mediate public need for new cars, 
which is placed at about 13,000,- 
000 automobiles. It is generally 
conceded that the actual demand 
probably will be much greater. 
To insurance producers, the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan offers a 
practical method of retaining the 
business they now possess and an 
excellent method for the acquisi- 
tion of new business. Lacking such 
a plan, a large share of present 
business will be lost through can- 
cellation as present cars are re- 
placed with new ones. And once 
lost to a finance deal, the chances 
of writing the business again di- 
minish, for in many instances the 
finance companies retain control 
through refinancing new deals be- 
fore the original contract expires. 
Of equal importance, the Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan offers the 
qualified insurance agent an ef- 
fective medium with which to 
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meet the growing competition of 
finance companies operating through 
automobile dealers who are li- 
censed as insurance agents. It is 
reasonable to expect that many of 
these automobile dealers will so- 
licit all forms of automobile cover- 
ages and that their operations may 
even extend to other insurance 
lines. Unless this or a similar plan 
produces the desired results, insur- 
ance agents face the loss of bodily 
injury and property damage risks 
as well as their material damage 
business, with possible invasion of 
other insurance lines, too. 

For the banks this represents a 
potential “‘billion dollar market” 
for consumer credit. To the insur- 
ance agent it offers a lucrative 
field for insurance underwriting. 

Recognizing that ‘the normal 
business activities of banks and in- 
surance agents form a_ natural 
bond which draws one to the 
other in the installment financing 
picture, the National! Association 
of Insurance Agents appointed a 
committee early in 1944 to study 
the subject and formulate.a practi- 
cal procedure that could be useful 
to insurance producers. 


ComPETITION ON Basis oF MERIT 


The Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
evolved from the discussions and 
deliberations of this committee. 
This plan was conceived on the 
basic principle that the National 
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Association of Insurance Agents 
should offer a program embracing 
the fundamental concept that the 
agent must equip himself to com- 
pete in an open field on the basis 
of merit, using equally as aggres- 
sive methods in approaching the 
public as the finance companies 
and automobile 
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direct that the insurance be placed 
with the local agent of his own 
choice. 

Under the plan the bank may 
not expect to share directly or in- 
directly in any commission for 
placement of the insurance, and 
in turn the insurance agent may 


not expect to 





dealers. 

Under the 
Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan the 
buyer of a new 
car can consult 
his insurance 
agent about in- 
surance and fi- 
nancing. The 
agent, provided 
the buyer’s 
credit is good, 
will handle, at 
no added cost, 
all details inci- 
dent to arrang- 
ing for a bank 
loan to pay for 
the car and for 
the complete insurance protection 
the car owner must carry until the 
loan has been paid up. 

In handling his purchase in this 
manner, moreover, the new car 
buyer may select the bank he pre- 
fers to handle the financing. Simi- 
larly should he prefer to arrange 
personally for a bank to finance 
the purchase of his new car, he can 
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. service and security to the public 


share in any 
proceeds from 
the financial 
side of the trans- 
action. Aside 
from this fixed 
principle, the 
National Asso- 
ciation of In- 
surance Agents 
realized that it 
could not com- 





pose a_ stand- 
ard, inflexible 
that 


program 
would meet all 
local conditions. 
The committee, 
therefore, pre- 
pared a manual 
that gives the agents a composite 
picture of the plan and explains 
fundamental practices that may be 
modified or amended to suit local 
situations. This manual, ‘‘Serving 
the Millions,” was recently dis- 
tributed to all members of the 
National Association and copies 
are available to banks and non- 
members at 50 cents each. 
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Tue BENEFITS OF THE PLAN 


Enumerating the advantages of 
the plan to the public, the manual 
says: “Through this program the 
public deals with local business at 
low rates and establishes bank 
credit for future needs. The ad- 
vantages of cash buying are pro- 
vided. The consumer can exercise 
his own judgment in the selection 
of merchandise and insurance and 
in many cases make a better deal. 
Savings are offered through the 
elimination of reserves when al- 
lowed the dealer, as well as other 
extra finance charges. The per- 
sonal service and attention of the 
insurance agent is continued, as- 
suring the car owner that the 
coverages ‘are as represented and 
that claims are settled fairly and 
speedily. Existing insurance pro- 
tection is readily transferred with- 


out loss because of cancellation 
penalties.” 
Viewing the plan from the 


bankers’ standpoint, the manual 
lists the following benefits: ‘‘With- 
out cost to the bank there is made 
available an organized and ex- 
perienced sales force to promote 
the bank’s credit facilities. Experi- 
ence has shown that under this 
direct method of financing, the 
bank can make selective loans and 
avoid the risks that usually attend 
discounting ‘run-of-the-mine’ dealer 
paper. Results have proved that 
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losses and repossessions are very 
low. A high plane of good business 
is constantly maintained. Much 
collateral business naturally fol- 
lows.” 


Tue PLAN Gains MOMENTUM 


Reports from every section of 
the country confirm the belief that 
this plan constitutes a national 
trend that promises to gain a tell- 
ing momentum. In many com- 
munities the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan is well organized and ready 
to swing into operation. In others, 
preliminary meetings between in- 
surance agents and bankers are 
being conducted. It is recognized 
as a factor in future installment 
financing. 

In metropolitan areas, such as 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta and Dallas, 
where the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan was given the least chance to 
succeed, the banks have assumed a 
prominent role in its promotion, 
offering complete work kits and 
promotional material to the agents. 
Similarly, the insurance compan- 
ies, recognizing that this under- 
taking is an all-industry task, have 


-supplied their agency organiza- 


tions with attractive and effective 
promotional tools to educate the 
public on the merits of the plan. 
In addition, temporary binding 
agreements and an errors and 
omissions contract have been de- 
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veloped to provide the agents and 
banks with facilities to meet the 
*‘on the spot”? competitive position 
of the auto dealer. 

Another encouraging develop- 
ment has been the wide spread 
interest demonstrated in the Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan by the re- 
ceipt of thousands of requests for 
copies of the manual. These in- 
quiries have come from every sec- 
tion of the country and are not 
confined to banks or insurance in- 
terests. Many requests have been 
received from industrial organiza- 
tions and trade associations. 

Such straws in the wind point 


to the permanent establishment of 


an optional method of financing 
installment sales which carries a 
good omen for the insurance agent, 
if he is on his toes and ready to 
capitalize on the trend. 


CREATION OF TRADE MARK 


Recognizing that the success of 


the plan is largely contingent upon 
persistent sales and promotional 
efforts, and that it is a nationwide 
program which calls for the indi- 
vidual initiative of insurance agents, 
banks and insurance companies, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has created a stand- 
ard trade mark in order to estab- 
lish this widespread promotional 
energy behind one banner. The 
trade mark is being widely used to 
impress the full significance of the 
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plan upon the public. Electro- 
types of the seal may be secured 
by addressing the New York head- 
quarters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 80 


Maiden Lane, New York City. 


EDUCATING THE AUTO BUYERS 


As the plan moves forward, the 
competition it must meet has not 
been overlooked. The big job 
ahead for the banks and insurance 
producers is the education of 
prospective car buyers to the de- 
sirability of comparing costs and 
advantages before closing a deal. 
It will take time and persistent 
effort to completely educate the 
car-buying public to recognition 
of these truths. ; 

Simple figures fortify the posi- 
tion and prospects of the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan. In a recent poll 
of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, 60 percent of its membership 
indicated their intention of en- 
gaging in the direct method of 
financing. This means, in round 
numbers, 9,000 banks, located in 
every section of the country. 

Finally, looking at the program 
from the perspective of public in- 
terest, this one unassailable prin- 
ciple of “open marketing” pre- 
dominates: by advocating and 
actively supporting the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan, the banker and 
local agent segregate each transac- 
tion into its proper sphere every 
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time a new automobile is bought 
on time payments. The automo- 
bile dealers sell the automobile for 
cash, the bank lends the necessary 
money, the agent insures the cus- 


“*Some of you may remember that I addressed this group ol 
casualty insurance men once before.” 





tomer, and thus all parts of the 

deal are handled by those. best 

fitted to perform each function. “— 
Thus it offers savings, service and 

security to the public. 





; 
































ACADEMIC AIRPORT. Owned by the University of Illinois, this is the largest and most complete airport in the 
United States ever to be owned by a major educational institution. The airport covers a 772-acre area and has con- 
crete runways which are 5,300 feet long and 150 feet wide. There are three runways and taxiways, which are 

ing a gross plane load of 100,000 pounds. Pictured here is an aerial view of the airport which 


capable of sustai 
was taken during the dedication ceremonies last October, in which state and University officials participated. 


A Air 


HE NEWS IN PICTURES 


From War To ‘Peace 9 


FROM G.I. TO JOHN DOE. One of our greatest 
postwar responsibilities is to be sure that disabled 
veterans receive vocational training. Many com- 
panies have such training courses, of which this 
scene at a watch-making concern is an example. 


“VACUUM-PACKED” NAVY. A new “dehumidification” 
process will, it is estimated, preserve 70 percent of our 
peacetime fleet. Here it is tried on a stripped 5-inch gun: 
it is covered with netting, sprayed with hot plastic paint, 
then air is sucked from inside the covering. 








UNHAPPY LANDING. This ice-coated wreckage is the re- $1,000,000 DOCK FIRE. This 1500-foot BOYTLEG E 
mains of the Army P-47 Thunderbolt which crashed between dock at Long Beach, Cal., was destroyed a |tiladelpt 
two houses in the residential area of Hempstead, L. I., and and three ships damaged in a sweeping wig it expl 
exploded. Both houses caught fire and despite efforts of fire- fire last December. Here a giant crane twblock ar 


fighters were badly damaged. The pilot was killed. 


A Accident 


TH 


SAFETY PIN-UP. Lois Johnson, figure skating 
queen, lends eye-appeal to the N. S. C.’s chart of 
winter auto accidents, the main causes being skid- 
ding and reduced visibility. Police in 36 northern 
states are campaigning for fewer accidents this year. 


Quit YOUR SKIDDING _) 


[BRAKING DISTANCES ON VARIOUS SURFACES AT 20 MPH 


| CONCRETE 
“4 | PAVEMENT f 


drops a weight to let firemen get through. Mia was st 
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“WRAP-AROUND.” The speed at which this car wasfiveling 
wreckage, which seems almost to surround the tree into#tich the 
and a girl died in the crash, which hurled the motor of ti car 15 
40 feet away. She was the only one of the six occupants offe car w 
died three hours after she was taken to a hospital, despitejiree pla 





al 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS. You don’t have to be at the 


ladelphia garage, loudly revealed its whereabouts 
shattered the front of this car came from inside a New York 


B(JTLEG BLAST. This 500-gallon alcohol still, hidden in 
scene of an explosion to feel the effects of it! The blast which 
wig it exploded last December, shattering windows in a 
apartment nearby. The 6th floor blast blew out one entire 


twblock area and hurling a boiler across two city blocks. 
Mi was stored in these 750-gallon tanks, foreground. apartment wall and shook buildings for blocks around. 


IN PICTURES 


wasfiveling can be surmised by looking at the 
nto #iich the automobile rammed. Five veterans 
of a car 15 feet and tossed the girl into a field 
ts offe car who was not killed instantly, but she 
spite} iree plasma infusions. 


cAutomobile V 


BURNED-UP STATION WAGON. Bystanders kibitz as firemen scrape 
out some of the charred tonneau of this Red Cross station wagon. It 
exploded and immediately burst into flames after having been struck from 
the rear by a speeding automobile. One person was killed, five injured 
as a result of this collision; the station wagon was completely ruined. 
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MANHATTAN OF TOMORROW. This enormous struc- “TOONERVILLE TERRACE.” That's the very 
ture, proposed for Manhattan, is both air terminal and indus- appropriate name of this home, one of two 
trial center. A network of 10-story buildings, it would be made of ex-streetcars in which two San Diego, 
topped by a huge landing deck. An artist’s drawing of the Cal., families have taken up their abodes. At 
interior shows moving sidewalks and tunnelled streets. left is the mansion: two cars put together. 


A Architecture 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES | 


WHITE COLLARS DON WORK CLOTHES. Management leapt 
into the breach at a Stamford factory when the workers at the power 
house went on strike. William R. Hoyt, general manager (left), 
peers rather timidly into a fire box as W. Maynard Aubrey, chief 
engineer, shows how it works. This one boiler was kept going. 


Heat! ¥ 


TOM THUMB? Like a Lilliputian, 
a man turns a huge damper on one of 
the furnaces heating over 72 Washing- 
ton, D. C. buildings, using 934 tons of 
coal on icy days. 








Wat. 
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Planning for 


by ALBERT E 


ISTORY IS FULL of the stories 
H of people whose lives were 
dominated by some irresistible de- 
sire. To achieve the goal of their 
ambition they made plan after 
plan—all having in view the 
shining goal of their dreams. 

Martin Johnson, the explorer, 
for example. Son of a jeweler in 
Kansas, as a boy Martin unpacked 
crates that had come from far cor- 
ners of the earth. Strange names 
on the labels fascinated him — 
Barcelona, Budapest, Paris. They 
aroused in him a burning desire 
that was never to leave him — the 
longing to travel, to explore. At 











Achievement 


. TREIBER 


fourteen he ran away and shipped 
on a cattle boat to Europe. He 
found hunger, homesickness, dis- 
couragement before returning to 
New York as a stowaway. Then he 
read a magazine article by Jack 
London telling about his proposed 
round-the-world trip on a 30-foot 
boat called the Snark. In an eight- 
page letter Martin begged London 
to take him on the trip. Back came 
a telegram, “‘Can you cook?” The 
boy couldn’t boil water, but he 
got a job in a restaurant kitchen, 
and when the Snark nosed out of 
San Francisco Bay Martin Johnson 
was aboard as chief cook and bottle 








washer. His adventurous life was 
under way; his dreams were com- 
ing true. And come true they did, 
for when he died he left behind an 
imperishable story of wild animal 
life, pygmies, giants, cannibals 
a whole world of adventure. 

Why do we talk about Martin 
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a high percentage of his time out- 
side where the business is. He must 
interview clients and make calls on 
prospective clients. All this can 
best be done by a planned schedule 
of calls for each day.’ Efficient 
office help comes in handy here; 
the efficiency of the office staff 

can be increased 





Johnson and his 
dreams and 
plans? Simply 
to illustrate that 
the man who 
makes a plan 
and sticks to it 
through thick 
and thin is the 
man most likely 
to succeed. His- 
tory is full of 
such exploits. 
Planning set 
their feet on the 
road, and stick- 
ing to the plan 





greatly by reg- 
ular study pro- 
grams and 
classes organ- 
ized by the pro- 
ducer. 

The 
means 
creased 
duction in any 
agency comes 
from new calls. 
Planning is es- 
sential. Before 
a new prospect 
is interviewed, 


ereatest 
of in- 
pro ° 








their 
reward. Plan- 
ning is one of 
the essential in- 
gredients of a 
successful insurance agency. There 
are several fundamental plans 
that every agent must make. He 
must become a real salesman, for 
one thing. The day of the single 
policy writer has gone forever. It is 
easy for anyone to become a sitter, 
but the salesman who wants to in- 
crease his production must spend 


brought 


must make 
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. several fundamental plans every agent 





some subject of 
special interest 
should be iso- 
lated and pre- 
pared for dis- 
cussion. Nothing creates more in- 
terest than the unusual idea and 
when this opens the gate the agent 
should follow through with a com- 
plete analysis of the client’s entire 
coverage. An insurance producer, 
like a lawyer or doctor, becomes 
counsel for the insured; this re- 
sponsibility calls for the greatest 
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attention to the client’s individual 
problems. 

Premium collection is an im- 
portant item in any agency; proper 
handling of accounts can save the 
producer a lot of time. The best 
way is to suggest a partial or full 
premium payment when the pol- 
icy is delivered, with a definitely 
outlined plan of paying the bal- 
ance, if any. 

Then there is the question of 
advertising and publicity. Agents 
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have their own ideas about ad- 
vertising, and there is also the fac- 
tor of cost to be considered. There 
are many ways of promoting a 
good advertising program, but the 
one great essential for an insurance 
agency is the follow-up. Any mail 
campaign will be successful up to a 
point, but it can be a tremendous 
success if followed methodically by 
personal calls. 
Planning is a “‘must” 

successful insurance office. 


for the 














ABOUT A POLICY... 











“SEVERAL YEARS AGO YOUR SALESMAN TALKED WITH FATHER 


WELL HE'S READY TO TALK BUSINESS,” 
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Liability of Grantor — A man was injured 
in a building due to the defective condi- 
tion of a stairway. In his suit to recover 
damages the court held that the corpora- 
tion which had owned the building 
before the accident, and which had 
transferred title to a new owner a few 
days previous to its occurrence, was 
liable for the injuries. The appellate 
court aflirmed this judgment, holding 
that the previous owner’s president knew 
of the defective condition of the stairway 
and that he failed to disclose the same 
to the new owner when title was trans- 
ferred to him. (McCabe v. Cohen, et al. 
(New York 1945) 294 N. Y. 522.) 
.* # 
Liability of Innkeeper — A woman gucst in 
an apartment hotel slipped and fell on a 
floor which was being waxed. There 
were no signs warning of danger, al- 
though the employee of the hotel who 
was waxing the floor claimed that he 
warned the woman to walk on the other 
side of the hall which was dry. In her 
suit against the hotel operator to recoyer 
for her injuries the jury brought in a 
verdict in her favor, This judgment was 
affirmed on appeal. (Bellevue, Inc. v. 
Haslup (D. C. 1945) 150 F. 2d 160.) 
a ie 


Liability of Storekeeper — A woman bought 
a lounging robe in a department store. 





Court “Decisions XII 


GRELLER 


A short time later, while wearing the 
robe, she-lit a cigarette and the robe 
caughtf fire. The flame spread very 
rapidly, inflicting severe burns on her. 
She sued the store operator for breach 
of warranty of fitness. A directed ver- 
dict against her resulted. The appellate 
court, in reversing the judgment, held 
that the jury should have been in- 
structed that if the robe caught fire and 
burned as the witnesses certified, there 
was a breach of the warranty. (Deffebach 
v. Lansburgh & Bro. (D. C. 1945) 150 
F. 2d 591.) 
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Liability of Mine Operator — A man who, 
along with others, was a spectator at 
blasting operations conducted by a min- 
ing company and of whose presence the 
mining company had knowledge, was 
badly injured by steel fragments when 
dynamite was used to wreck a shaft 
house. The injuries consisted of the de- 
struction of all the fingers of his right 
hand except his thumb, and severe in- 
juries to his right leg, said injuries ren- 
dering him unable to resume the prac- 
tice of his profession, dentistry. In his 
suit against the mining company he 
received a verdict for $27,794.98, which 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. (Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. v. Metzner (U, S. 
1945) 150 F. 2d 206.) 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


TELEPHONE MANNERS 


Many books and countless articles 
have been written by successful insur- 
ance agents explaining the methods 
they employed. While it may be true 
that now and then the unusual or even 
spectacular effort along some particu- 
lar line would be of little value to its 
imitator, in the main, careful consid- 
eration of such material by an agent 
will increase his own business. 

It is equally true that no one single 
method — with the possible exception 
of hard work — can be called a sure 
road to success. The successful agent 
employs many. In every agency the 
telephone is apt to play an important 
part in keeping things running on an 
even keel. Its proper use may seem a 
somewhat minor thing, but is, never- 
theless, a matter that deserves consid- 
eration and what might be called 
good manners over a telephone may 
have a lot to do with the way the 
agency is regarded by both present 
and future clients. 





Some time ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued a 
manual for its employees regarding 
the way they should best use the tele- 
phone. Its major provisions would not 
be out of place in any business where 
the telephone is employed. 

Hallowe’en, the manual stated, was 
about the only time one would ring a 
man’s doorbell and then walk away, 
so it cautioned against the habit of 
having a secretary or assistant calling 
someone on the phone and leaving 
the person called waiting until the 
man who made the call got on the wire. 

The manual likewise stressed the 
fact that since the major purpose of a 
telephone is to speed up commiunica- 
tion it should always be answered 
promptly. It also makes the following 
suggestions: 

Identify yourself or your depart- 
ment when you answer a call. 

Have a paper and pencil ready in 
case it is necessary to take notes. 

Avoid abrupt and discourteous 
phrases. 
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When you make a call, plan your 
conversation so that you can express 
yourself clearly and fully. Unlike the 
usual routine for an after-dinner 
speaker, long and witty introductions 
are seldom necessary. 

It is also suggested that one should 
train his or her voice to sound pleas- 
ant, friendly, cheerful, interested and 
helpful. That is rather a large order, 
perhaps, but it certainly is worth 
trying. 

In fact, telephone etiquette, or good 
manners, should be considered in 
every agency, whether it is a very 
small one or one that has a large 
switchboard handling hundreds of 
calls during a day. 


‘* AIRSURANCE”” PROSPECTS 


Here is a list of aviation insurance 
prospects. We suggest you read them 
to make sure that you have not over- 
looked some good leads. 

Public and government officials 

Civilian representatives of govern- 

ment agencies 

Civil, mechanical, electrical and 

chemical engineers 

Importers and exporters 

International business executives 

and sales representatives 

Hollywood stars — entertainers 

Writers and lecturers 

News correspondents 

Technical experts 

Missionaries 

Contractors 

Scientists 

Students. 


Tue JEWELRY FLOATER 


Without moralizing on the reasons, 
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the fact remains that during the past 
four years a tremendous amount of 
jewelry and furs were bought by indi- 
viduals in the United States. Of such 
things it may well be said, as has been 
said of other forms of property, “If 
you can’t afford to insure them you 
can’t afford to have them.” Probably 
one reason why persons now owning, 
perhaps for the first time, expensive 
fur coats or diamonds and other valu- 
able pieces of jewelry have not insured 
them is because no agent has sug- 
gested how easily and comparatively 
cheaply they can do so. The jewelry 
floater should today have a wider 
market than ever before. Let your 
clients know about it. 


SLOGANS 
E. H. Hawkins of the Kansas town of 
Osawatomie (watch that spelling, 
proofreader) has a novel one-word 
slogan: HawkINSurance. 

And while we’re on the subject of 
slogans, why not “The worth is yet to 


come’’? 


Wuat’s In A NAME? 


Norman Hobart, of Kansas City’s 
O’Brien-Hobart Agency, .has a good 
“middle” name. He refers to himself 
as “Norm Insurance Hobart.” 

On the wall of an advertising agency 
we saw this sign: “It isn’t the taste of 
the fisherman that determines the 
kind of bait to be used . . . it’s the 
taste of the fish.” 

‘Front Lines” is clever title of bulletin 
issued by a Harrisburg (Pa.) office. 
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Six Years Ago 


The great bulk of contract bonds is written on public work and that of 
some few large corporations. Not one in a hundred individuals building 
a residence, however, requires a contract bond from the contractor. Yet 
it is insurance against the calamity of being given a lien-loaded home. 
There have been thousands of cases where the general contractor failed 
in the building of residences and small buildings and the owner was 
compelled to satisfy liens before he obtained clear title. This field in 
surety has not been touched. — C. A. Abrahamson. 


Four Years ~A go 


For years, American insurance companies have been interested in the 
conservation of human life, the promotion of safety and the prevention 
of fires. The public can well be grateful at this time for their experience, 
their technical knowledge, their accumulated storehouse of informa- 
tion, their existing and well-worked-out programs for the protection of 
life and limb and property. Individually, by companies and through 
associations and bureaus their services have been made available for the 
common good. American insurance and American insurance men will 
play an increasingly important role in winning victory for America. 
— F. H. La Guardia. 


Two Years Ago 


As the youngest branch of the business, casualty insurance has demon- 
strated its flexibility. Its forms of coverage, rate-making methods and 
manner of distributing its protection have been continually adapted to 
changing conditions and the lessons of experience. It should be far from 
difficult for the progressive management which has built the present 
structure to approach the problems of tomorrow with confidence. 
— Thomas C. Morrill. 
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‘—and this policy pays as high as 
$10,000 for the loss of an arm!”’ 
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“Sales aren’t that good! Just a crack in 
the wall.” 
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“Stop worrying just because you have 
no accident insurance!” 
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**Thanks for the suggestion, but I prefer 
to use another method for meeting 
prospects.” 








Is Prevention Worth as 


Much as Cure? 


by NEVILLE PILLING 


ANY TIMES TOLD Is the leg- 
M endary tale about Chinese 
doctors who are paid to keep their 
patrons well. This idea is an ap- 
pealing one, since who is there 
who would not rather be well than 
ill; safe instead of injured? 

This myth about the practice 
of medicine in 
China finds fac- 
tual present day 
expression in 
America in 
what is called 
“preventive 
medicine’”’ and 
in the accident 
prevention 
movement. 

Some life and 
casualty insur- 
ance companies 
have carried on, 
for the benefit 
of policyholders 
the em- 
ployees of their 
insured, pre- 
vention services 
for illness and 


and 


This 


accidents. 


has been done in a very limited 
way, especially as regards health, 
when measured by the 


need as 
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. our total national economy will benefit 


shown by comparing the num- 
ber of people ill with the number 
suffering accidents. The public, 
and insurance companies them- 
selves, have looked upon 
services as sort of an extra, the 
insurance companies seeking to 
carry on this Work at minimum 
expense and the 
public constru- 
ing this service 
as something it 
was really not 
paying for in 
the purchase of 


these 


insurance. 

Signs are 
abroad in the 
that the 


doctor 


land 
Chinese 
legend and pre- 
ventive medi- 
cine and accel- 
erated safety 
servicés may 
become actual- 
ities in America 
faster and more 
completely than 
many people now suspect. Neces- 
sity, that great teacher, had us by 
the scruff of the neck when war- 
created manpower 


time needs 
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shortages and there was a new 
realization of what physical fitness 
means to the individual and to 
the nation. 

People and business manage- 
ment will be placing new require- 
ments on those who should be 
charged with their well being and 
protection. They will be willing, 
if those with protective services 
rise to the need, to pay as much 
for prevention as they would for 
cure. Certainly, if an insurance 
company is earning the patronage 
of a policyholder for paying out 
one hundred dollars for a pneu- 
monia, it should earn that same 
patronage through the expendi- 
ture of one hundred dollars to 
prevent a pneumonia. And if a 
worker is compensated three thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars for the 
loss of a hand, surely it should be 
worth three thousand, five hundred 
dollars if the loss of a hand were 
prevented. 


MEASURED IN TERMS OF Loss 
RATIO 


Today compensation and dis- 
ability insurance is measured in 
terms of a loss ratio, which is the 
percentage of the premium dollar 
collected paid out for death, ill- 
ness, accidents and the cost thereof. 
A percentage of the premium 
dollar is utilized by some life and 
casualty insurance companies for 
prevention and conservation serv- 
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ices. The companies doing the 
most comprehensive work inevi- 
tably use a more than average per- 
centage of the premium dollar, 
and, therefore, their profits are 
reduced in comparison with com- 
panies spending smaller amounts. 
But there is a more perplexing 
end figure and consideration. As 
effective preventive measures re- 
duce accidents and sickness, the 
premium rates for compensation 
and disability insurance are also 
reduced, and thus the same per- 
centage of the total premium 
dollar produces a smaller sum to 
be used for preventive activities. 
The profit motive is a powerful 
driving force. Preventing sickness 
and accidents produces profits for 
industry and saves for individuals. 
Our total national economy can 
benefit if the people of America 
enjoy a high level of mental and 
physical fitness. It should be rec- 
ognized by all that sick or dis- 
abled people are neither good 
producers nor good consumers. 
The disabled are a drag on national 
prosperity. When, therefore, it is 
seen that the prevention of sick- 
ness and accidents is profitable 
for industry and the public, why 
should not this activity become a 
profitable one for insurance? 
Insurance companies have the 
“know how”; they have demon- 
strated their capacity for resultful 
health and safety management and 
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engineering. If twice or three times 
as much money were made avail- 
able through a non-reducing pro- 
vision in the rating structure, 
think what the benefits to America 
might be. Increased preventive 
services, conducted by insurance 
companies, at a profit to them, 
would greatly reduce the loss ratio 
and rates for compensation and 
disability insurance with huge ad- 
ditional profits and savings to in- 
dustry and the public in reduced 
non-insurable or indirect losses. 

Is prevention worth as much as 
cure? Sane appraisal can reach 
only one conclusion — yes, and 


IS PREVENTION WORTH AS MUCH AS CURE? 


te 
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more. The public, business man- 
agement, labor and those in the 
field of medicine and insurance 
have a. practical job to do in get- 
ting all this in focus. Certainly 
there can be no difference of 
opinion concerning the great good 
of preventive measures. The better 
life, the more prosperous and se- 
cure America, is the prize to be 
won by men of good will who, 
working together, can reach agree- 
ment and develop methods for 
insurance companies to carry on 
an ever-increasing and more suc- 
cessful war against sickness and 
accidents. 


‘Business and ‘Pleasure- 


A guest left his hotel room early in the morning and took the 
elevator to the ground floor. He then proceeded to the revolving 
door, entered and spent the next two minutes going round and 


round within the door. 


‘Just a minute, sir,”’ said the puzzled hotel porter. “Do you 
realize yow’ve been going round in this revolving door for several 
minutes? There seems little sense in it.” 

The guest said: “‘It’s quite all right. I’m just taking a walk be- 
fore. breakfast to sharpen my appetite.” 

*‘Why don’t you walk down the street instead of galloping 
round in the revolving door?” suggested the porter. 


The guést shook his head. 


**T can’t go too far,” he exclaimed. “I’m expecting a telephone 


call any minute!” 














A MINNEAPOLIS BAR-TENDER 
WAS SUED FoR $3000 DAMAGES 
BY A CUSTOMER, BECAUSE _HE 
SHOOK HANDS WITH HIM TOO 
VIGOROUSLY, INJURING HIS 
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SECTION 








HIS is the first of a series of two articles 
dealing with the important subject of 


efficient agency management. In this article, 





the author, Oscar Beling, competently dis- 






cusses the subject from the standpoint of 






Production Planning. In the second article, 





which will appear in this same section of 






THE JOURNAL next month, he will discuss 






Profit Planning. 
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Planned Agency Management 
by OSCAR BELING 


GENCY MANAGEMENT is a broad 
A topic and it would be diffi- 
cult to discuss all of its many 
phases in a short space of time. 
However, I shall try to present 
some of the subjects in which 
agents are particularly interested. 

Planned agency management 
consists of two major elements, 
Production Planning and Profit 
Planning. Profit Planning in turn 
may be divided further into three 
divisions — (1) the Office Person- 
nel and the Tools, (2) the System, 
and (3) Accounting and Finance. 

A natural talent for salesman- 
ship is admittedly a distinct asset 
in any business but no less impor- 
tant is the carefully considered 
planning and direction of selling 
efforts and the efficient co-ordina- 
tion of the many office activities 
which contribute to continuous 
and profitable business expansion. 
The successful manufacturer or 
merchant thinks not only of pro- 
duction in general but of new de- 
signs, new markets, new uses for 





his products, sales organization, 
the cost and quality of his raw 
materials, and methods of com- 
bating competition. Making those 
ideas part of a definite program is 
the functional aspect of selling and 
constitutes Production Planning. 

In the larger sense, all manage- 
ment planning, whether it be in 
relation to production, office pro- 
cedure, accounting, or any other 
kind of planning, really is Profit 
Planning because the only reason 
management makes any plans is to 
obtain profit. This is as it should 
be since it is part and parcel of the 
institution of private profit and a 
capitalistic society. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, however, it 
might be well to treat with the 
organization and maintenance of 
activities not directly associated 
with selling, as making up profit 
planning. With this distinction in 
mind, let us now consider Produc- 
tion Planning. 

Our first consideration in plan- 
ning agency production is the 














nature of the “product” of an in- 
surance agency. Manufacturing 
and merchandising are commonly 
considered as applicable only to 
definite items of merchandise. 
However, insurance agencies, 
whose “‘product” is service rather 
than some more tangible object, 
have similar in- 
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in fact, every operation which 
forms part of organized selling. In 
the small or medium size agencies, 
production planning of necessity 
must be the responsibility of the 
agents or agency principals who, 
at the same time, are the actual 
salesmen. With the growth of the 
agencies, the 





terests. In insur- 
ance, the pro- 
duction efforts 
center about the 
*‘manufacture” 
and selling of 
the contracts of 
insurance and 
the protection 
they afford. 
Knowledge of 
the available 
forms of protec- 
tion, ingenuity 
in publicizing 
and presenting 
the contracts, 
complete and 
continuous serv- 
icing of the ac- 
counts, are all vital elements in an 
agency’s organized selling activi- 
ties. 

The Production Planning in an 
insurance agency includes the de- 
velopment of a definite sales pro- 
gram, training and direction of 
sales personnel, the maintenance 
of adequate sales records, sales 
advertising, public relations, and, 
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. two major elements 





details of pro- 
duction will be 
delegated to 
trained assist- 
ants, thus freeing 
the principals 
for concentra- 
tion on selling 
contacts. 

Any one of 
the component 
parts of Produc- 
tion Planning 
might furnish 
material for a 
lengthy article, 
but we can 
cover our sub- 
ject generally 
by just touching 
briefly on one or two subjects 
which may be particularly inter- 
esting. 





THe SALes Force 

The first step in formulating a 
sales program is consideration of 
the sales force. The entire staff of 
an agency should be regarded as 
making up the sales personnel, 














J 
whether or the individual 
members of the staff deal directly 
with the agency clientele. The di- 
rect selling staff includes the 
agency owners and principals, so- 
licitors on a salary or commission 
basis, brokers, and sub-agents. In 
addition, progress of the sales pro- 
gram is furthered by members of 
the inside staff who contact the 
agency’s customers and by the 
active cooperation of company 


not 


representatives. 
With more and 
veterans returning to civilian life, 
agents are finding a growing man- 
power pool from which they can 
draw excellent solicitor material. 
In selecting solicitors as salaried 
employees, there should be evi- 
dence of a natural bent for sales- 
manship and a definite sales per- 
sonality as well as the basic re- 
quirements of neat appearance, 
willingness to work and to study, 
family background, etc. It is also a 
good idea to fit the solicitor to the 
clientele. In cosmopolitan areas 
where the foreign element is a 
factor, solicitors with a similar 
racial background have been very 
successful, particularly if they have 
some knowledge of the language 
used by the clients. In New Or- 
leans and in other sections of 
Louisiana, as well as in Canada, 
an understanding of the local 
French dialect is almost a requisite 


more of our 


to sales contacts. 
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EDUCATION 
Education is most important to 
the development of a solicitor. It 
contributes directly to his capacity 
for production. The extension of 
educational facilities to salesmen 
should be regarded as a reward 
rather than as a part of routine 
duties. Effective salesmanship re- 
quires three kinds of knowledge: 
knowledge of human nature, 
knowledge of sales technique, and 
knowledge of the product. An in- 
surance salesman will gain the 
first largely by experience, the 
second by proper guidance and 
exchange of ideas, and the third 
by specific insurance education. 
The inside salesmen — members 
of the office staff — should not be 
overlooked in production plan- 
ning. Frequently the clerks in the 
office are as familiar with rates 
and coverages as are the producers 
themselves; it follows that, if sales 
consciousness is made part of the 
staffs training, every employee 
can be regarded as a potential 
salesman. Customers often tele- 
phone or call at an agency when 
producers are not immediately 
available. At such times, an alert, 
well-informed and _sales-minded 
staff can do much to stimulate in- 
terest in new and attractive forms 
of protection. 
Sales records are an essential 
part of every agency’s sales pro- 
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gram. To back up the sales staff 
and its organized activities, there 
must be an efficient and well co- 
ordinated internal plan of pro- 
cedure designed not only to service 
and record the business properly 
but also to assist in providing leads 
for additional coverage. Most im- 
portant of the records which make 
up the production procedure in 
the office are those which show the 
lines or classes of business written 
for each customer. These files are 
the line records and should be sim- 
ple, adequate, and readily avail- 
able. They are basic development 

. tools of production and effective 
only when used constantly and 
intelligently. 

Line records serve a dual pur- 
pose: (a) as reference records and 
(b) as production media since, if it 
is known what has been written, it 
should be a simple step to deter- 
mine what should be written. Rec- 
ords of this character assist mate- 
rially in providing the complete 
service to present clients which is 
so essential in retaining business. 

Line records should be used for 
all customers’ accounts rather than 
just the more important clients. A 

line record showing only one or 
two small policies sold is a warning 
to the agent that, unless the client 
is more thoroughly sold on insur- 
ance protection, the account will 
be unprofitable. The possibilities 
for development are all about us. 
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There are many different types 
of line records, each having its 
advantages and disadvantages. 
The best test of the merit of a line 
record set-up is its ready avail- 
ability, ease of filing and main- 
tenance, and accuracy and extent 
of information. More and more 
agents are using the so-called “‘line 
folder plan,” believing that it ties 
in closely with the need for re- 
ducing handling operations and 
expediting production activities 
with a minimum of effort. The 
plan is based on alphabetical filing 
of daily reports combined with line 
records. 


FILING 

Alphabetical filing by insureds’ 
names is considered by many 
agencies as the most practical plan 
because the key to past or present 
transactions of any business — in- 
cluding that of an insurance office 
— is the name of the customer. An 
insured knows his own name, but, 
almost invariably, he not 
know the name of his insurance 
carrier, his policy number, or his 
expiration dates. The customer 
looks to his insurance agent to 
provide adequate protection in a 
sound, reliable company able and 
willing to pay losses when they 
but until those losses do 


does 


occur; 


occur, he is quite satisfied to have 
his agent record all pertinent in- 
formation. On the other hand, an 
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Plan your work and work your plan is an old but true slogan 


agent building his primary records 
around the names of his customers 
is able to consult those records 
more promptly and without re- 
ferring to any intermediary books 
or cards. 

The combining of line records 
with alphabetical filing of daily 
reports is comparatively simple. 





The basis of the plan is a form of 
folder designed to show on its filing 
face a brief listing of the lines 
written. One of the folders is as- 
signed to each insured and in the 
folder are filed all daily reports for 
that insured regardless of class of 
business. The folders, when ar- 
ranged alphabetically by custom- 
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ers’ names, can be filed quickly 
and as quickly found when it be- 
comes necessary to locate a daily 
report or obtain other data on it. 
Most agency correspondence is 
with insureds or in relation to 
named accounts and therefore 
lends itself readily to filing in the 
respective line folders. An expira- 
tion control can be incorporated. 
One form of line folder features a 
**production guide” on the reverse 
or back cover on which most of the 
popular coverages are so listed as 
to show which have been written 
and which have not. A simple 
code shows the status of lines so- 
licited and prompts review and 
solicitation of them whenever the 
folder is drawn. Engineering re- 
ports, survey material and any 
other data pertaining to individual 
accounts may be filed in the re- 
spective folders. In effect, the line 
folder plan produces a “‘case his- 
tory”’ for every customer’s account 
— a centralized and complete rec- 
ord of everything relating to that 
customer’s insurance problems. 
From the functional standpoint, 
the combination of alphabetical 
index, daily report file, line record, 
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correspondence, expiration con- 
trol and production guide results 
in fewer files and therefore less 
filing errors. Stepping up filing 
steps up all other office operations 
and thus provides more time for 
productive activities. Producers 
who work up prospects from the 
files after regular office hours find 
the plan attractive because the 
only guide necessary to locate a 
file is the insured’s name. Any 
change in the location of a risk is 
more readily and accurately re- 
corded on all policies involved 
when the daily reports are filed 
together for each insured. For the 
same reason, non-concurrencies 
are more quickly detected and 
corrected. Individual surveys are 
prepared with greater facility. The 
office staff becomes name conscious 
and, consequently, sales conscious. 
The added speed in drawing com- 
plete records when customers re- 
quest information improves the 
service to clients and also saves 
*‘manpower” — particularly im- 
portant when an agency is con- 
fronted with the difficulties of 
maintaining adequate trained per- 
sonnel. 





Read Mr. Beling’s second article, “Profit Planning,’ 
March issue of The Journal 
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Many changes adopted in 
the past few years make 
fidelity and surety coverages 
more beneficial to the public 













Fidelity and Surety Progress Offers 
Rare Sales Opportunities 


by H. F. WARNER 


HE GREATEST progress ever 
wa in the fidelity and surety 
business has been accomplished in 
the past year. Never before in a 
like period of time have so many 
aggressive and favorable changes 
been adopted to make fidelity and 
surety coverages more beneficial 
and serviceable to the public. 

Couple the improvements of the 
past year with the many additional 
ones that were made during the 
preceding three or four years and 
you have a complete program of 
modern progress that spells op- 
portunity — O-P-P-O-R-T-U- 
N-I-T-Y in capital letters — for 
both the public and the smart in- 
surance agent. It offers the public 
an opportunity to get greatly im- 
proved fidelity and surety protec- 
tion. To the agent it offers the 
opportunity of placing these cover- 
ages with materially lessened sales 
resistance. 





I will endeavor to tell you about 
some of the changes which I re- 
gard as benefitting the public to 
the greatest extent. I could use a 
lot of words telling the story in 
pretty phrases, but that would 
only be wasting your time. So let’s 
omit the verbiage and get down to 
brass tacks by merely listing the 
changes that have been made. And 
remember, please, that even then 
I have time and space for only the 
more important ones. Here they 
are: 


BANKERS BLANKET BonD 

1. Non-salaried officers and di- 
rectors may bé covered by 
special rider if included in 
premium count. 


nN 


. Minimum bond penalties re- 
duced to as low as $5,000 for 
banks with deposits not ex- 
ceeding $250,000. 

I am advised that between 690 





FIDELITY 


and 700 small country banks in 
the U. S. are not covered by 
a bankers blanket bond. 


3. Form No. 24, which is a much 


5 


6. 





broader form, has in the past 
four years been made avail- 
able to all banks. 


Experience rating plan adopted 
for all bankers and _ brokers 
blanket bonds, discounts rang- 
ing 1 percent to 40 percent. 


Adoption of retroactive exten- 
sion rider for Forms 20 and 
24, replacing old supersedeas 
rider, which not only picks up 
back liability of superseded 
bond but extends retroactive 
into the period of all prior 
bonds the terms of the present 
bond, but limited by amount 
of prior bonds. This, in effect, 
is a discovery form of bond as 
to form but not as to amount. 


; 


Adoption of Clause “E”’, or 
extended forgery coverage, 
roughly provides coverage on 
forged, counterfeited and sto- 
len securities. Incidentally, 
there is a new change in pro- 
cess whereby warehouse re- 
ceipts will be excluded, or at 
least not covered under Clause 
**D”’, and can only be covered 
under Clause “E”. Clause “E”, 
although expensive, is very 
broad and should be sold to 
all banks, except possibly 
small country banks. 





Te 


10. 
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Rider has been added cover- 
ing legal expenses for defense 
of suits in addition to, and not 
a part of, the bond penalty. 


Three-year premium plan at 
two and one-half the annual 
premium, and elimination of 
the charge for retroactive res- 
toration and premium waiver, 
and 20 percent reduction in 
cost of misplacement cover- 
age, together with experience 
rating discount, have greatly 
reduced the cost to banks of 
all coverage and have made 
possible the sale of the broader 
form for much larger amounts 
to most banks without in- 
creased cost. In many cases 
with decreased cost. 


Loss experience under bank- 
ers blanket bonds since 1932 
has improved materially. Loss 
prevention methods as spon- 
sored by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association have been one 
highly important factor in the 
improvement of bank experi- 
ence, and with the coopera- 
tion of the fidelity and surety 
industry improved coverages 


- and decreased cost have re- 


sulted. 

We, as agents, can well afford 
to give much greater study to 
the bankers blanket bond field, 
and sell our banks broader 
and more adequate coverage. 
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It might be interesting to note 
that the reduction in rates on 
bankers blanket bonds since 
1932 is estimated to be ap- 
proximately 60 percent and 
the premium income from this 
class of business has not de- 
creased to any appreciable 
extent. I would say that the 
buying job on the part of 
banks through the influence 
of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation has far exceeded the 
selling job done by the agents. 


PRIMARY COMMERCIAL BLANKET 
BoNnD AND BLANKET PosiITION BOND 


1 


2 


< 


Ww 


Insuring clause broadened to 
include real property. 


Coverage provided for absen- 
tee officers and employees in 
service, and coverage of for- 
eign employees in domestic 
blanket bond. 

Joint insured coverage under 
joint insured clause in bond, 
and in addition to the named 
joint insured, the following 
phrase included: “and any 
interest hereafter owned, con- 
trolled, or operated by any 
one or more of those named as 
insured.” 


. Introduction of public em- 


ployees blanket bond. 


Blanket position bond, as well 
as primary commercial blan- 
ket bond, made available in 


10. 








February 


connection with three-D policy. 


. Waiver of restoration pre- 


mium on primary commercial 
blanket bond, and retroactive 
restoration made available 
without additional cost. 


. Experience discount on pri- 


mary and specific excess in- 
demnity available under both 
forms of blanket fidelity bond. 


. Adoption of the three-year 


term plan at two and one-half 
the annual premium, together 
with other discounts hereto- 
fore mentioned, provide for 
the insuring public the oppor- 
tunity of buying more ade- 
quate coverage at no increased 
cost, and even at decreased 
cost from that previously paid. 


. Our present coverage, available 


at more attractive premium cost 
than ever heretofore given to the 
insuring public, offers us the great- 
est Sales opportunities we have 


ever had in the fidelity field. 


In the individual and schedule 
fidelity field there have also 
been very favorable changes 
made. However, the adapta- 
bility of the blanket bond in 
the forms available has prac- 
tically eliminated the desira- 
bility of individual or schedule 
bonds. Incidentally, we wrote 
a blanket position bond a few 
weeks ago where the employer, 
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or the assured, had one Class 
“A” and two Class “B” em- 
ployees, and we wrote it for 
three years. We cannot afford 
to sell the individual or’sched- 
ule bond if we can convince 
prospects of the advantages of 
the blanket’ bond, and you, 
too, have your responsibility 
to your assured to see that 
he at all times has his em- 








ployees properly covered. 


Deposirors ForGERY BOND AND 
DEPosITORS AND COMMERCIAL For- 
GERY BonpD 


This form of coverage has been 
broadened, simplified, rates re- 
duced, and in general made more 
desirable to the insured and easier 
to sell. Some of the important 
changes are as follows: 
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. All insureds can be listed in 


recital paragraph without at- 
taching joint insured rider, 
and all those insured having 
personal accounts are auto- 
matically included for cover- 
age on personal accounts. 


The form has been clarified to 
show coverage for payroll 
checks, payroll drafts, and pay- 
roll orders payable to “bearer,” 
as well as named payees, and 
coverage given in the event of 
wrongful endorsement on any 
such instrument. 


Coverage is extended to any 
bank in which the insured car- 
ries a checking or savings ac- 
count for loss sustained on 
account of instruments taken 
for collection, as well as those 
which are paid or cashed. 


Coverage for legal expenses 
has been broadened to include 
attorney’s fees, court costs, 
and similar legal expenses. 
This, in my opinion, is quite 
important. 

Mechanically reproduced fac- 
simile signatures treated the 
same as a written signature. 


Continuity of coverage given 
by incorporating in the bond 
the retroactive extension prin- 
ciple, thus providing that the 
terms other than the amount 
of the bond are extended re- 





~ 


10. 


February 


troactively into the period of 
prior forgery insurance. 


. The exclusion clauses pertain- 
ing to telegrams, cablegrams, 
radiograms, and other similar 
instruments are omitted, and 
the exclusion clause barring 
instruments drawn in lead pen- 
cil is also omitted. 


8. Coverage of the bond has been 


made primary to any fidelity 
suretyship carried by the in- 
sured or forgery insurance car- 
ried by the bank. 

Retroactive reinstatement af- 
ter loss has been included and 
the usual premium charge for 
reinstatement eliminated. 
Three-year premium at two 
and one-half annuals has been 
available for some years, and, 
therefore, the combination of 
a blanket bond and a forgery 
bond both written on a three- 
year basis to run concurrently 
will develop very attractive 
premium costs and enable us, 
with the combination of both 
fidelity and forgery to write 
much more adequate cover- 
age on the three-year term 
basis under both forms of 
coverage. 


Contract Bonps 


In my opinion, recent reduc- 


tions in contract rates have greatly 
enhanced our possibilities of sell- 
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ing contract suretyship to private 

owners. Sales resistance of private 

owners has in the past been due 
largely to two principal items: 

(a) Failure of surety companies 
generally to recognize their 
responsibilities to the owner 
and properly save him from 
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. many aggressive and favorable changes, 


H. F. 


loss in the event of failure of 
the contractor to perform his 
contract in accordance with 
its terms. 

Cost of the bond, particularly 
considering the actual protec- 
tion offered in the past. 


(b) 


On these two points I would like 
to make some comments. Execu- 
tives of our surety companies, for 
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the most part, at least, are con- 
scious of the fact that claims aris- 
ing under bonds covering perform- 
ances of contracts have not in 
the past been properly handled in 
all instances. Too many times the 
owner has been left to resort en- 
tirely to the courts to find out just 
what protection he bought. Credi- 
tors have been left in somewhat 
the same position. Laws in various 
states vary considerably, and it has 
been difficult to adopt a form of 
bond to cover private work, par- 
ticularly, that will give the protec- 
tion that the owner wanted or 
thought he was buying. Much 
progress has been made in the past 
few years in devising a form of 
bond, through the cooperation of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, known as Form No. A.1L.A. 
Form B1. This form can be secured 
either through the bonding de- 
partments of your companies or 
from the American Institute of 
Architects. I believe I can say that 
this form, in the opinion of most 
underwriters, credit men’s asso- 
ciations and others, is a desirable 
form to use on private construction 
work in practically all states, and 
your attention and use of this form 
would seem to be highly desirable. 

In addition to the actual form 
that may or may not be used on 
any given private contract, or for 
that matter on public contracts, 
where bonds usually follow the 








statutes, either state or Federal, 
there is one additional point that 
is even more important than the 
bond forms involved, and that is 
the attitude of the claim depart- 
ment of the surety company to- 
ward the payment of just claims of 
creditors for unpaid bills resulting 
from materials or services con- 
sumed in the project in question. 
In this connection, I am sure it is 
the thought of most progressive 
surety executives that rightful 
claims of creditors for materials or 
services consumed in the project 
should be an obligation of the 
surety, and further, the actual 
existence of claims resulting from 
failure of the contractor should be 
acted upon in such a manner that 
confidence of the obligee and the 
creditors may be enjoyed. If con- 
tract bonds in the future are to be 
desired by private owners, and I 
might say also in the future to be 
required by public owners, our 
surety companies and we, as 
agents in the production and serv- 
icing of the business, must see to it 
that a “code of fair claim prac- 
tices” be adopted and actually 
followed universally. Otherwise, 
our contract bond business may 
not grow, and will surely become 
less desirable both to private and 
public owners. 
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available on 


The rates now 
various types of construction work 
produce premiums not so high as 
to be unattractive. These reduc- 
tions are well justified from ex- 
perience that has resulted from 
the improvement in the quality of 
our principal, the improvement in 
construction methods, better selec- 
tion of risks, and better adminis- 
tration by the owner and the en- 
gineers and architects in charge of 
the work. These and many other 
things may bring about further 
reductions in the future, and as 
these reductions in rate occur in 
all branches of the fidelity and 
surety business, we are offered in- 
creased opportunities of serving 
the public with more adequate 
protection, and more intelligent 
handling over all. 

As you will notice, I have not 
attempted to touch on public offi- 
cial, court bonds, customs bonds, 
and miscellaneous surety, all of 
which are important. If in the 
fidelity and surety field, as in 
other lines of insurance, we first 
properly serve the insuring public, 
and, second, properly serve the 
company underwriting the busi- 
ness, we will surely properly serve 
ourselves. There are, indeed, real 
opportunities to write fidelity and 
surety business today. 











INSURANCE Costs AND Price LEVELS 
National Underwriter 


The fact that automobile insurance 
rates are being increased, at least for 
a large proportion of the motorists at 
this time, again illustrates what in- 
surance men have often remarked 
upon, that the insurance rate level so 
often is in contrast to the price level 
in other fields. In other words, when 
prices of commodities, services, etc., 
are down, insurance costs frequently 
have to go up and when the price level 
ascends, elements are introduced that 
often bring about insurance rate re- 
ductions. 

During the depression years, for 
instance, when wages were low and 
prices of almost everything were down, 
workmen’s compensation rates had to 
be increased. During the years of war 
prosperity, automobile insurance, 
workmen’s compensation and rates for 
other forms of insurance went down 
and then immediately upon the end 
of the war, it becomes necessary to 
jack up the cost of automobile insur- 
ance. That makes a difficult public 
relations situation for insurance. 

The industry doesn’t get due credit 
for reducing its rates when the cost of 


Did You Koad Jheve.. 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








other things is going up, but it is cer- 
tain to suffer abuse when it finds that 
it is necessary to increase the tariff at a 
time of a descending price level. 
Those who would like to have in- 
surance defined by statute or treated 
by the courts as a commodity might 
like to reconcile the fact that the price 
level of insurance and other commodi- 
ties are so often in direct contrast. 


LINGUISTIC ADVERTISING 
Rough Notes 


This newspaper advertising novelty 
was tried by one agent. He ran a short 
ad in Spanish one night, French the 
next night, Russian the next, then 
Egyptian, and finished with an ad in 
Finnish. Each ad was only a paragraph 
or so — local instructors in a nearby 
college prepared messages for a very 
small charge. Each ad carried a differ- 
ent short message about Fire and Cas- 
ualty insurance. Last ad of series in 
English informed readers that in any 
language Fire and Casualty insurance 
were a sound investment. People tried 
to decipher parts of the message. The 
agent prepared a mimeographed trans- 
lation of all these ads in English and 
gave them out to inquirers. 








MANAGERS’ DECALOG 
United States Review 


Ten commandments for sales mana- 
gers, most of which apply to the em- 
ploying and training of solicitors in 
the insurance field, were listed in a 
recent article in Printer’s Ink written 
by Harry Simmons, widely known 
training specialist. In capsule 
here are the rules: 

. Select men carefully. 
. Train men thoroughly. 
Pay men liberally. 
Reward men frequently. 
Recognize men constantly. 
6. Promote men regularly. 
Build men’s pride. 

8. Increase men’s power. 

9. Develop men’s morale. 

10. Deserve men’s loyalty. 

Primzry points in selecting men, 
Mr. Simmons believes, are: personal- 


sales 


form, 


Jif Wh = 


ity, experience, education, integrity, 
and friendliness. 


ACCORDING TO PROVISIONS 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 


The local fire and casualty insur- 
ance_agent is the logical person to 
furnish accident and sickness insur- 
ance for his customers and other 
friends. They will prefer to do busi- 
ness with him because he has an estab- 
lished office and his customers know 
where to locate him quickly in an 


emergency. 

The coverage in most accident and 
sickness policies has been broadened. 
They now insure more liberally than 
they did even two or three years ago. 
Local agents who have had misgivings 
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about accident and sickness insurance 
may now proceed with more assur- 
ance. 

Of course an accident and sickness 
insurance policy is like any other pol- 
icy — either it covers a given situatfon 
or it doesn’t. All depends on the word- 
ing of the policy and the amount of 
premium paid by the customer. Fire 
insurance customers who don’t have 
windstorm or extended coverage don’t 
expect to collect for windstorm dam- 
age; the automobile customer who 
doesn’t have collision insurance doesn’t 
expect his insurance company to re- 
pair his car after it has been smacked 
into. Neither you nor they get mad at 
the insurance company for refusing to 
pay. 





CALL FoR UNity In Hart 
UNDERWRITING 


Canadian Underwriter 


The record proves that over the 
years the writing of hail insurance in 
Canada is one big headache for un- 
derwriters. Over the ten year period 
1935-1944 inclusive, net premiums 
written by Dominion licensed com- 
panies totalled $14,581,516 with net 
losses of $9,400,636, for a loss ratio of 
64.47 percent. In the last 5 years, 
1940-1944, premiums totalled $9,- 
128,153 with losses of $6,660,403, for a 
loss ratio within a fraction of 73 per- 
cent. In 1943 the loss ratio was 89.36 
percent; in 1944 89.76 percent. That, 
bad as it is, is only part of the story. 
When agency commissions, adjust- 
ment expense and expenses of man- 
agement are added, the result is a loss 
of no mean proportions. 





















Grorce F. AInsiiz, JR., production 
manager, American Surety Company, 
New York Casualty Company and Surety 
Fire Insurance Company, attended 
Franklin University in Columbus, Ohio, 
and joined his present company there in 
1917, becoming, successively, special 
agent, branch office manager and home 
office agency supervisor and production 
manager. An article by Mr. Ainslie, 
“Your Postwar Automobile Insurance 
Problem,” appeared in the April, 1945, 
issue of THE JOURNAL. (Springtime and 
Contract Bonds, page 1.) 
Ce 
Oscar BELING is superintendent of the 
agency systems department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York, 
and has had more than 30 years’ service 
with his present companies. He has ap- 
peared before numerous national and 
state agents’ meetings, and has in- 
structed in several short course schools. 
He has been a frequent contributor to 
Tue Journat, his latest previous arti- 
cle, “Blueprint for Profit,” appearing in 
the February, 1944, issue. (Planned 
Agency Management, page 47.) 
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J. H. Casenave is superintendent of 
the personal accident department, Pa- 
cific department, of the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company. This is 
his first contribution to THE JOURNAL, 
(Personal Accident Business Sticks, page 5.) 








Raymonp N. Caverty has been vice 
president of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. of New York for the past 14 years. 
Prior to that time, he spent 18 years in 
the claim department of the Globe 
Indemnity, New York, acting as man- 
ager for the last nine years of that period. 
B.A., Catholic University of America; 
LL.B., University of Minnesota. An 
article, “The Origin of Fidelity Cover- 
age,” by Mr. Caverly appeared in the 
December, 1942, issue of THE JOURNAL. 
(Prompt Payment of Compensation, page17.) 
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ALEXANDER E, Fox, member of the legal 
staff of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, was admitted to the 
Bar in New York State in June, 1931, 
and was a practising lawyer until De- 
cember, 1942. He joined the Association 
in January, 1943. An article by Mr. Fox, 
“Pll See My Lawyer,” appeared in THE 
Journat last March. (The Wrong Invest- 
ment, page 11.) 
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H. H. Henpren, president of the Valley 
Insurance Agency, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, is also chairman of the National 
Association’s Financed Accounts Com- 
mittee. At the recent Chicago Annual 
Convention of the National Association, 
he was awarded the Woodworth Me- 
morial for his work in the development of 
the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. This 
award is presented to the Association 
member who has performed the most 
outstanding work for insurance during 
the preceding year. He is also a past 
president of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents. (Gaining a Foothold, 
page 25.) 
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NEVILLE Piiuinc is the chief executive 
of Zurich Insurance Companies, Chi- 
cago, comprised of Zurich General Acci- 
dent and Liability Insurance Company, 
Ltd.; American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company, and Zurich Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. An 
article by Mr. Pilling, “Opportunities 
for Insurance in Industrial Health Edu- 
cation,” appeared in the August-Sep- 
tember, 1944, issue of THE JouRNAL. (Js 
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Prevention Worth as Much as Cure?, page 
43.) 
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ALBERT E, TREIBeErR is special agent for 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
in Los Angeles county, exclusive of Los 
Angeles city. He was promoted to this 
position in 1938 after having been with 
the company since 1921, starting as of- 
fice boy in their fire department in San 
Francisco and working up to be assistant 
to the special agents and Los Angeles fire 
department manager. He is a resident of 
Beverly Hills, California. (Planning for 
Achievement, page 35.) 
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H. F. WARNER is chairman of the fidelity 
and surety committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
attended the University of Kansas and 
later bought a local agency in Winfield, 
Kansas. He organized his own agency in 
Kansas City in 1935. He was chairman 
of the Group 3 session during the 48th 
meeting of the National Association in 
Pittsburgh. (Fidelity and Surety Progress 
Offers Rare Sales Opportunities, page 54.) 
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new strength for the tasks ahead — 
confident in the vigor of Our Democracy. 








